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MY CURTAINS. 


! can they snatch one drop of gall 
thoughts, from burning tears? 
Or fling a Lethean dream o’er all 

The faded hopes of parted years? 


Say, can they soothe the aching breast— 
or hush the swelling sigh of grief? 
‘The trotibled spirit lull to rest— 
Or give the mourner sweet relief? 


Nay, tell me not their boasted art 
Can banish sickness, grief or pain,x— 
‘To silence calm the anguished heart, 
© And light the hope of health again! 
*Tis not the drapery’s graceful fold 
Maternal love suspended there, 


Caa exile all my griefs untold, 
Or crush the growing thorn of care. 


‘Ah no! The ills that cross our way, 
~, A mind at ease alone can calm, 
Can brighten sorrow’s darkest day, 
Or yield the wounded spirit balm. 


A mind whose fairest hopes of bliss, 
Are centered in the realms above, 

Softening the transient cares of this, 
And pointing to that Home of Love. 


Philadelphia, March 17 1830, FE. 


ORIGINAL. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
AN EVENING’S RIDE IN ILLINOIS. 

No one who has not been raised in the 
western country, or who has not travelled 
through the first settlements in the new states, 
can form an accurate idea of the manner of 
living among the settlers, (as they are termed) 
who make the first improvements in the new 
settlements, or in other words, build the first 
cabins, and clear the first ground, preparatory 
to opening a farm. One of the most beauti- 
ful and picturesque sections of country I ever 
saw, lies along the eastern shore of the Mis- 
sissippi, extending from a short distance above 
the mouth of the Illinois river, north of Quin- 
ey, and how much farther, I am unable to say, 
as I have not travelled farther through the 
particular section of which I am now speak- 
ing. Along the whole extent of the river be- 
tween the above mentioned points, the prairie 
sets in, with the exception of a narrow strip 
of timber immediately on the river bank, and 
extends back toa distance of from four to six 
miles, to the bluffs, which raise their lofty 
summits in majestic grandeur, to the height of 
from ninety to two hundred feet, from which 
one has a full view of the whole surrounding 
country. These-bluffs, with a very little va- 
riation, run in a parallel line with the beds 
or meanders of the river, which, however, is 
straight along this portion of the country. The 
soil in these prairies is of the richest kind, but 
to a considerable distance from the river, is 
everfiown nearly every spring. But along 
the whole extent of the bluffs, the land for a 
mile or two from the bluffs is high and dry, 
being the most fertile in the world. The 
bluff, or rather bluffs, are divided by numer- 
ous small streams, creeks and rivulets which 
sun down through them, and lose themselves 


in the prarie, or make their way after a great 


many meanders, into the Snai-Carte. This 
beautiful country, to which I am not able to 
give the shadow of justice in my description, 
has either not yet been offered for sale, or be- 
longs to the soldiers who have not either abil- 
ity or disposition to cultivate it. From these 
circumstances it remains as yet almost entire- 
ly unsettled, except by a certain class of per- 
sons, who, either not being able to purchase 
land of their own elsewhere, or from having 
committed some trivial act of theft, or some- 
thing of that nature, (unintentionally no 
doubt) which has rather clouded their charac- 
ters, have settled down in little huts all along 
the bluff And not knowing on whose land 
they may have settled, do not expect to hold 
it longer than the time the owner shall have 
found it out, or till their character needs reno- 
vating by a change of climate; consequently, 
they do not undertake to make their habita- 
tions more than barely sufficient to protect 
them from the :severity of the weather, and 
only cultivate so much of the ground as will 
furnish bread to make their “ venison and tur- 
key” a little more palatable. It was through 
this country, settled by such a class of persons, 
as I fear, I have spent too much of the reader’s 
time in trying to describe, that I once had 
occasion to travel; and as some of the incidents 
which ocurred. in the course of an evening as 
I: passed along, may not be unamusing to 
others, I will amuse myself by spending an 
evening in writing them down. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon 
when I left Mr. Shaw’s to go a short distance 
back of the bluffs, and, as I was unacquaint- 
ed with the country or the people along the 
road, I enquired of Mr. Shaw where would be 
a suitable place tostay all night when I should 
return to the main road. He told me Mr. 
Jones’s would be the best place, which I would 
probably reach about dark. In this he was 
right; for I reached the house which he des- 
cribed just at dark, or probably a little before. 
I called at the gate, agd a lady came out, of 
whom I enquired if this was where Mr. Jones 
lived! she replied in the affirmative. ‘Can 
a traveller be accommodated with lodging 
here for the evening, madam?” ‘Why, no 
sir, I reckon not; (speaking slowly) as the old 
man’s away from home, and there’s nobody 
here but jist me and the childer.” “Is there 
any other house near this, on the road, mad- 
am?” “QO, yes, sir, there’s a plenty of wm all 
along the bluff.” ‘Good evening, madam,” 
I observed, and rode on. The next house [ 
arrived at was Jim Lisler’s. ‘Is this where 
Mr. Lisler lives?” “They say that’s my 
name sir?” ‘Could you keep a stranger for 
the night, Mr. Lisler?” “Why, I raally 
don’t know,” said he; “* We’re sorter bad fix- 
ed for keepin strangers, but if you can put up 
with our fare you’re welcome.” It was now 
quite dark, and I was willing to be content 
with any fare, rather than travel further in 
the dark. I continued, “O certainly, sir, [ 
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can put up withalmost any kind of fare, as I 
have been used to every kind. If you can 
take care of my horse and let me have a bed, 
that will be all sufficient.” ‘“ Why, as to 
that, I have no stable, but there’s a lot which 
I ’spect will hold him, but I don’t know how 
you’ll make out for yourself, as we han’t got 
but one bed.” “Ah, well, you have a good 
fire, and I can wrap myself in my cloak, and 
sleep on the floor.” ‘Why that are a fact, 
you could do so, but then I’m*afeard you mou’t 
take could, as we’ve got no floor but a dirt 
one.” I discovered by this time, that, 
although he was willing to accommodate me 
with such fare as he had, he would rather 
prefer that I should goon. “ How far to the 
next house, Mr. Lisler?” “ About two miles.” 
“Are they prepared to take care of travel- 
lers?” “{don’t know jist ezackly whether 
they be or no, but I should ’spose they are.” 
“Do you know whether they have a stable 
which would secure my horse? I do not care 
so much for myself as for himyas there is no 
danger of me running off, if he is secure.” 
* Well now I would not undertempt to say in 
pecticaler whether they have or no, but I’m 
pretty sartin they have.” “Who lives at the 
next house?” “Frank Holland lives at the 
the next house, and he’s an old bachelor that 
lives jist this side of Tom Barton’s, that has a 
family.” ‘ Did you say the old bachelor had a 
family?” “O no, no, bless ye no, he has none, 
but Tom Barton has.” I thanked him for his 
trouble, and wished him a good evening. By 
this time it was very dark, but I knew the 
road, kept close under the bluff, which the 
starlight enabled me to see very distinctly, 
andI again pursued my way. Lisler had told 
me the first house which I would come to was 
Frank Holland’s; but I called at the first one, 
which they told megwas not the house. How- 
ever, I soon found myself at the place, which 
did not look much like a habitation for hur nan 
beings; but the barking of a huge cur-dog, 
proved to me that there must be some per- 
son there, or he would not be guardiyig the 
premises so faithfully. , I had not time ‘to call, 
till [heard the voice of Frank Holland. sterm- 
ing at the dog to “ hold! and be quiet.”  Hal- 
lo! who’s there?” said he. “A s‘anger,” 
L replied, ‘ who has been riding all tie even- 
ing, hunting for a place to stay the remainder 
of the night, and cannot find one. Can you di- 
rect me to where I-can find lodging for the 
night?” “Why it seems a sort of hard 
chandgy and ‘specially so late, but I’m jest a 
lone man, and has no ’canmodations for no- 
body, but there’s Tom Barton he lives jist up 
there on topo’ the bluff, and reckon as how 
they could make out some way to fix for ye.” 
But I had become somewhat alarmed by the 
complaint of the first landlord of the scarcity 
of beds, and although I,had boasted of being 
able to put up with any kind of fare, the chill- 
ness of the evening began to make me feel 


{ gether so as to be raised at one end, w 
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person by compelling him to make a similar 
acknowledgment. So I enquired of the bach- 
elor if he knew whether Barton had‘more than 
one bed. ‘ Why yes,” he said, “he believed 
he had, but then they had a power of chil- 
dren.” ‘Could you not let me stay with 
you for the night, as it is getting late, and it 
is uncertain whether Mr. Barton can accom- 
modate me?” “ Yes, and welcome, for that 
matter,” he said, “if you can sleep on a deer 
skin before the fire, in the ashes, as I do.” I 
by this time was getting quite out of patience, 
and said somewhat peevishly, “Is there any 
other house on this road?” “O yes, there’s 
enough of ’um, and there’s one net more than 
two short miles.” So saying he turned into. 
his hut, and left me to pursue my journey. 
When I thought I had travelled far enough 
for the two miles, and fouad no houge, I be- 
gan to conclude I had passed it in the dark, or 
had lost my way from the main road; but 
while I was in the midst of these reflections,. 
Iheard a dog bark on top of the bluff near 
me, and casting my eyes up in the direction, 
thought I saw something like a cabin, but 
from the size and appearance of it, which I 
could discover by the light still afforded by the 
evening star, aided by the openness of the: 
prairie, it looked’more like a wolf-pen.* Af- 
ter going a few rods further I discovered. a 
path leading up the bill in the direction of the 
house. 
when my horse seemed unwilling to go any 
further; and by this time 1 was near enough to 
the cabin to discover that there seemed to be 
no light in it. I therefore turned my horse 
about, and found my way baék to the road, de- 
termined not to stop or leave it again, until I 
arrived at some place where ctvilized human 
beings lived. Riding steadily on, meditating 
on the occurrences of the evening, of my busi- 
ness, of —— , of the village and people 
where I lived, &c. &c., I searcely noticed or 
thought of the time as it passed, when I unex- 
pectedly found myself at Mr. Davis’s, having 
travelled about ten miles since dark. A 
cheerful blazing fire, a warm cup of coffee 
which Mrs. Davis (one of the finest old ladies 
I have been acquainted with,) was as brisk in 
preparing as a girl of sixteen would have 
been, and a few lively jokes, which passed 
merrily around, soon caused me to feel rejoic- 
ed that I had met with so cool a reception ev- 
ery where else.—Recollections of my first 
outseg in the world. 


* Akind of trap made to catch these vora- 
cious animals, and very common in the western 
country. They are built of small round poles 
or.saplings, in form of a cabin, with a flat 
roof made of the same materials, aud pinned to- 
h is set 
with triggers, and lets the roof down so soon as 
the animal touches it. 


The foundation stone of the Presbyterian 
Church in Newark was removed last. week, and 


ther dubious of going withouta bed. And 


wever, I did not wish to mortify any other 


rified of the memoranda, &c. which had been 
deposited there. 


I went about half way up the hill, 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
From the Sporting Magazine. 
THE RACCOON. 

This interesting animal, whose natural 
history we sketch for our present number, is 
described by naturalists as belonging to the 
same class, order, and family as the bear, the 
outlines of whose history we gave in our pre- 


ceding number. 
The length of the raccoon is little less than 


two feet from nose to tail, and the length of 


the tail nearly one foot. The omentum has a 
very remarkable structure, being comparative- 
ly large, and consisting of innumerable stripes 
of fat, disposed in a reticulated form, and con- 
nected by an extremely delicate membrane 
resembling a spider's web. Buffoon had rath- 


er inadvertently limited the native abode of 


the raccoon to South America, whereas it 


chiefly occurs in the temperate quarters of 


North America, andin the mountanous dis- 
tricts of the West Indies. Those of Guiana 
and the high grounds of Jamaica, are of an- 
other species—the procyon cancrivours, or 
crab eaters. It is said of the latter species, 
that multitudes of them frequently descend into 
the plantations of Jamaica, and make great 
havoc among the sugar canes. -They like- 


wise greedily devour maize, various sorts of 


fruits, eggs, birds and shell fish, and are par- 
ticularly fond of oysters and crabs. Brickell 


informs us, that one of them will stand on the 


side of a swamp, and hang his tail over into 
the water, while the crabs, mistaking it for 
food, lay hold of it; and as soon as the crea- 
ture feels them pinch, he pulls them out with 
a sudden jerk. He then takes them to a lit- 
tle distance from the water’s edge, and, in des- 
patching them, is careful to get them cross- 
ways in his mouth, lest he should suffer from 
their claws. The land crab he takes by put- 
ting one of his fore paws into the ground, and 
dragging it out. 

he species which we are now describing 
is found throughout the whole of North Amer- 
ica; and they still continue to be numerous 
in many of the well peopled parts of the Uni- 
ted States. Occasionally their numbers are 
so much increased as to render them very 
troublesome to the farmers in the low and 
wooded parts of Maryland, bordering on the 
Chesapeake bay. The female usually pro- 
duces two or three cubs at a litter; her den is 
then made in some hollow tree or very obscure 
situation. A young raccoon at thirty days old, 
is about the size of a common cat of a year 
old, though the greater length of its legs, and 
the bushiness of its body make it at first 
sight appear much larger. 

The raccoon sleeps from noon till midnight, 
feeding chiefly in the dark. He is an active 
and sprightly animal, moving forward chiefly 
by bounds; and although he proceeds in a 
singularly oblique direction he runs very swift- 
His sharp claws enable him to climb 
trees. with great facility; and he ventures 
evento the extremities of the branches. He is 
easily tamed, and is then good naturedly spor- 
tive, though somewhat capricious, and always 
restless, manifesting at the same time the 
plaguy and inquisitive disposition of the mon- 
key, examining every thing with his paws, 
which he uses as hands. He eatsin a sitting 
posture, and is very partial to sweetmeats and 
strong liquors. He drinks both by lapping 
and suction, washes his face with his feet like 
a cat, and immerses most of his food i water 
before eating it. It is in consequence of this 
peculiarity that the specific name lator,wash- 
er, has been applied to him. Were we to 


‘form an opinion ot this animal’s character 


solely frown external appearances, the mingled 
expregsion of sagacity and innocence exhibited 
in his aspect, his personal neatness and gen- 
tle movements, might all incline us to believe 
that he possessed a guileless and placable dis- 
position. But in this, as in most other cases, 
where judgments are formed without suffi- 
cient examination, we should be in error, and 
find: that to the capricious mischeviousness of 
the monkey, the raccoon hasa bloodthirsty and 
vindictive spirit, peculiarly his own. In the 
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wild state, this sanguinary appetite frequently 
leads to his own destruction, which his noctur- 
nal habits might otherwise avert; but as he 
slaughters the tenants of the poultry yard 
with indiscriminate ferocity, the vengeance 
of the plundered farmer speedily retaliates on 
him the death he so liberally dealt among the 
feathered victims. This destructive propen- 
sity of the raccoon is more remarkable, when 
we observe that his teeth are not unsuited for 
eating fruit. When he destroys wild or do- 
mesticated birds, he puts to death a great 
number, without consuming part of them, 
except the head, or the blood “which is sucked 
from the neck. 

The conical form of the head, and the very 
pointed and flexible character of the muzzle 
or snout, are of great importance in aiding the 
raccoon to examine every vacuity and crevice 
to which he gains access; nor does he neglect 
any opportunity of using his natural advanta- 
ges, but explores every nook and cranny, with 
the most persevering diligence and attention, 
greedily feeding on spiders, worms, or other 
insects which are discovered by the scrutiny. 
When the opening is too small to give admit- 
tance to his nose, he employs his fore-paws, 
and shifts his position, or turns his paws side- 
ways, in order to facilitate their introduction 
and effect his purpose. This disposition to 
feed on the grubs, or larve of insects, must 
render this animal of considerable utility in 
forest lands, in consequence of the great num- 
bers of injurious and destructive insects he 
consumes. He isalso said to catch frogs with 
considerable address, by slily creeping up, 
and then springing on them, so as to grasp 
them with both paws. 

The voice of the raccoon, when enraged, is 
very singular; sometimes resembling the 
whistling of a curlew, and at others the hoarse 
barking of an old dog. “I have observed,” 
says Mr. Blanquart de Salines, “that the 
animal never left hay or straw in his bed, 
preferring to sleep on the boards ; when litter 
was given, he threw it away immediately. 
He did not seem very sensible to cold, and 
passed two out of three winters, exposed to all 
the rigors of the season, and did well, not- 
withstanding he was frequently covered with 
snow. Ido not think he was solicitous to re- 
ceive warmth; for during severe frosts I gave 
him separately warm water and water almost 
frozen, to soak his food in, and he always pre- 
ferred the latter. He was at liberty to sleep 
in the stable, but often preferred passing the 
night in the open yard.” 

The fur of the raccoon forms an article of 
considerable value in commerce,as it is large- 
ly employed in the fabrication of hats. Vast 
numbers of raccoon skim are collected by the 
different fur companies; and we occasionally 
see in our furrier shops, skins which must 
have belonged to individuals of much larger 
size than those from which the measurements 
have been hitherto taken. 

The body of the raccoon is subject to con- 
siderable variationsof color at different periods 
of life, and in different individuals. The 
rings on the tail,and the patches around the 
eyes are, however, uniform and constant. 
The tail ot the raccoon is not affected by the 
coldest weather; hence this quadruped is 
never known to gnaw his tail, as has been ob- 
served of animals closely allied to it in con- 
figuration and habits. This is especially the 
case with the coati, or coatamundi of South 
America, and it has been consideréd very 
wonderful that the animal should eat his own 
tail, which certainly appears to be the ‘fact. 
The cause of this admits of being easily as- 
signed ;—the extreme length of its tail, in 
which the blood circulates but feebly, exposes 
it to the influence of the cold or frost; and the 
exceedingly tormenting irritation produced 
thereby, leads the animal to gnaw and to 
scratch the tail to relieve this excessive itch- 
ing. The disease spreads, and the anguish 
induces the coatamundi to gnaw more furious- 
ly, and eventually his life is destroyed by the 


extension of the inflammation and irritation to 
the spine. 


In a volume of travels, observes the Balti- 
more American, just published, (Wheaton’s 
Journal) the auther complains greaily of the 
extortion of servants at English inns. He 
says they are shameless beggars, and are 
versed in a hundred low expedients to ex- 
tort money. This mode of increasing the ex- 
penses of travel appears to us ofall others the 
most tormenting, except perhaps the vexations 
of custom-house officers on the Continent.— 
After the traveller, says our author, has paid 
roundly for his cup of washy tea, his lodgings, 
and his breakfast, the waiter, the chamber 
maid, the porter and the shoe-black have all 
their separate claims. ‘Escaping from these 
persecutions, he mounts the coach, and at the 
end of a twenty miles’ drive, the coachman 
claims his shilling, and another must be giv- 
en to a fat, ale drinking fellow, called a guard.” 
These are the means by which those who are 
ground by the unequal distribution of wealth, 
seek, we suppose, in some degree to restore 
anequilibrium. In Spain they seek the same 
object by more strenuous means, if it be true 
that the public vehicles stop at certain well 
known points in order to be robbed. 

In the same work we find these particulars 
of the English climate. “To-day,” says the 
author, (it was the middle of January,) “we 
found them replenishing the ice houses with 
a crust about an inch thick; the only ice which 
has been formed this winter worth collecting. 

“No snow has yet appeared in this part of 
the island. The hedges and shrubbery are 
covered with a thick hoar frost, formed by the 
congealation of the mist, and would look beau- 
tiful ifthe sun would but shine. I have never 
been tempted to walk in an English meadow, 
without getting my feet thoroughly soaked.” 

He thus contrasts the uppearance of the au- 
tumn in Americaand England :— 

“It is now a season of the year when the 
forests in America are clothed in that brilliant 
and many-colored robe of fading foilage, which 
is exhibited, it is said, in noother part of the 
world. Autumn has here no such magical ef- 
fects. The fields are still beautifully green, 
and the forests exhibit an almost unvaried mass 
of brown color tinged with yellow. I am dis- 
posed to attribute this acknowledged same- 
ness toa want of variety in the forest trees 
themselves. The elm, a different species 
from ours, predominates every where; and of 
the lordly oak, there are here few varieties. 
I miss the bright scarlet of the sumac, the 
buttonwood, and the white oak; and the pale 
yellow of the forest poplar, as well as the 
brown of the chesnut; although the latter is 
seen in smal] quantities.” 

The atmosphere of London obtains from 
him the usual tribute of disgust. The first 
effect is a violent catarrh, caused either by 
the dampness, or by the thick smoke, for he 
very justly remarks it is not very important 
which it is. The smoke does not rise; it rolls 
down into the street, producing what the 
English call a fog, Smoke or fog, however, 
at ten o’clock in a November morning, our 
author was forced to write by candle light, 
and St. Paul’s was only visible in the dim 
outline, at the distance of a hundred yards. 
The outside of this splendid cathedral is be- 
come of a'dirty brown, and “indeed it is diffi- 
cult to conceive any color but black, which 
could long preserve its identity in an atmos- 
phere of coal smoke. At least, however, 
there isa uniformity of color. Mr. Wheaton’s 
remark on the subject is very just.— 

“Neither the exterior of St. Paul’s, nor 
that of any church I have yet observed in 
this country, presents that strong contrast 
of color, which in the plenitude of our bad 
taste, we are so fond of exhibiting on our 
churches in America. Most of them are built 
of the Portland stone; and as this material is 
used, and no other, for the whole exterior of 
the building, a perfect uniformity of color is 
preservad from the foundation to the top of the 
spire. Any variety in this respect only gives 
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The Editor of the Ulster (N. Y.) Sentine} 
thus describes three of the gentlemen engag. 
ed in the late rhetorical conflict on the floor 
of the Senate:— ; 

1. Mr. Benrox.—Apparently middle aged 
—tine portly figure—rather aldermanic— 
neither tall. nor short—sandy hair—large 
whiskers—a narrow retired forehead—a gre 
eye that can glance like lightning—full face 
—regular features—a mouth well formed— 
tongue quick and volable—altogether a hand. 
some and great man. His delivery is ve 
accurate and distinct—his words flow sensi. 
bly and fluently—always in a soft winni 
tone, except when his indignation is excited 
for then the very d——1] himself (my readerg 
will pardon the expression) could not speak 
or look more terrible. In private life his chap. 
acter is most estimable—kind to the unforty.. 
nate, charitable to the poor, true to his friends, 
and honorable to his enemies. 

2. Mr. Hayne.—Would pass for a spright. 
ly young man of 30, though I am _ informed 
he is now about 38—full round face, without 
whiskers—light brown hair, which he wearg 
in the exquisite style—nothing remarkablé 
in his forehead—small grey eyes, weakened 
perhaps by study—features not large, but 
regular, and not so manly as Mr. Bentonjg~ 
wide mouth, glib tongue—rather delicate in 
his person, though by no means ghostly, - 
His voice has more volume than that of the 
Senator from Missouri, and he’ pours forth his 
arguments in a torrentof impetuous eloquence 
that always commands attention, and seldom 
fails to convince.—While speaking, he is full 
of action—stepping incessantly backward and 
forward between his desk and the bar, near 
which he sits. In private life, his character 
is like Mr. Benton's, beyond reproach. South 
Carolina may well be proud of hin. 

3. Mr. Wesster.—I suppose about 50= 
large head, covered with long black hair, 
which is combed back, and on one side stands 
erect, owing to his habit of rubbing it up 
while engaged in debate—very large and ve 
prominent torehead—deadly hazel eyes, an 
deep, and overshadowed by very black scow 
ling brows—wide mouth—pale face—a keen 
cutting tongue, more artful in repartee tha 
argument—figure of the middle size, strong: 
ly verging towards a relish for turtle soup= 
His voice is sharp and distinct, without an 
of the Yankees—he seems to weigh every 
word before it is uttered—and generally 
moves along in acalm, deliberate tone. He 
has very little action, and not a particle of Mr. 
Benton’s fiery indignation. The eloquence of 
the one resembles the broadside ofa ship of 
the line—that ofthe other the murderous re 
port of a rifle 


DISTANT SIGHT.— Ross, in his vovage 
to Baffin’s Bay, proved that a man under 
favorable circumstances, could see over 
the surface of the ocean tothe extent of 
150 English miles. It is rot probable 
that any animal exceeds this power of 
vision, though birds, perhaps, excel men 
and most quadrupeds in sharpness of sight. 
Schimdt threw at a considerable distance 
from a Thrush (Turdur musicus) a few 
small beetles of a pale grey color, which 
the unassisted human eye could not dis 
cover, yet the Thrush observed them im- 
mediately and devoured them. The Jong 
tailed titmouse (Parus Caudatus) flits 
with great quickness among the branches 
of trees, and finds on the very smecot 
bark its particular food, where nothing 
perceptible tothe naked eye, though it 
sects can be detected there by the micro 
scope. A very tame redbreast (Sylva Ru- 
becula) discovered flies from the height 
of the branch where it usually sat at the 
distance of 18 feet from the ground, the 
instant they were thrown down; and this 


the edifice a tawdry appearance, materially 
detracting from its elegance and simplicity.” 


by bending its head to one side, and using, 
of course, only one eye. At the samé 
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distance a quail discovered with one eye 
some poppy seed, which are very small 
and inconspicuous. 


A HUMOROUS CIRCUMSTANCE.—A few 
days ago as Gallagher, the ventriloquist, 
alighted from the Cork coach in Dawson 
street, Dublin, he played one of those 
tricks of his art which, a few months 
back,was nearly costing him his life at 
‘Tipperary. When dismounted from the 
coach he gave a very large travelling 
trunk to a huge lump of a fellow, of the 
name of Sweeny, to leave it at Mr. G.’s 
residence; the trunk being so very heavy 
obliged Sweeny to rest himself at the cor- 
ner of the above street, when, to his utter 
amazement, an unknown voice was heard 
from withinthe trunk roaring at a tremen- 
dous rate—** Murder, murder; Och, Swee- 
ney, for God’s sake let me out:” at this 
moment poor Sweeney ran from the trunk 
as if the d— seized him, and ina few min- 
utes had a mob surrounding Gallagher.— 
One fellow, of the name of Kelly, a noto- 
rious vender of songs, swore that the ven- 
triloquist was no other person than Hare, 
who smothered people to supply the 
Scotch Doctors. The laugh ef the mat- 
ter is, that they were marching Gallagher 
and his trunk, well guarded, to College-st. 
Office, until he opened it in the street to 
satisfy the furious rabble. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Ata Medical Commencement, held March 24, 

1830, in the Musical Fund Hall, the Degree of 
Doctor of Medicine was conferred, with appro- 

riate ceremonies, and a charge from the Rev. 
W. H. Delancey, D. D. Provost, upon the fol- 
lowing gentlemen :— 


Rhode Island. 
Jeseph W. Farnum. 


Hartwell H. Lewis, 
homas Lewis, 


Vermont. Marshall M. Keith, 
Josiah H. Phe!ps. Chomas H. Nelson, 
New York. James Burette Ford, 


John F. Fauntleroy, 
Horace M. Belt, 
Robert H. Harrison, 
John P. Harrison, 
William A. Gray, 
Lewis M. George, 
John R. Garnett, 
jRichard Garland, 
Robert P. Brooke; 
William G. Britton, 
Albert Snead, - 
Bolling Winslow Stark, 
John W. Waller, 
John James Wiarton, 
Patrick HW. Bronaugh, 
Robert M. Duubar, 
Alex. Franklin Dulin, 
Conway D Whittle, 
William Seldsn, 
Charles P. Street, 
Walter R. Puckett, 
Robert C. Randolph, 
William J Pendleton, 
Jeffrey D Palmer, 
George Wood, 


John F. Townsend, 
James D. Mead, 
James B. Livingston, 
Thomas Hun. 

New Jersey. 
George F. Fort, 
George White, 
Zachariah Reed, 
Thomas Lee, Jr. 
Selah Gulick, 
Thomas J. Yarrow, 
Benjamin Rush Erwin, 
Randolph Brearley. 


Pennsylvania, 
Joseph Rittenhouse, 
David John Rogers, 
Edward Florens Rivinus, 
Edward Uallowell, 
George Jacob Janeway, 
William Jones, 

Robert H. Jones, 
Ezra Gildersleeve, 
Lemuel Gustine, 
Michael F. Groves, 
Hugh Horner Abernethy, 
Thomas H. Green, William yi. Cross, 
William W. Gerhard, William Cunningham, 
John F. Charles, Thomas Barbour, 
Joseph Carson, Chomas D. Brown, 
Jonathan Clark, Robert M. Garrett, 
Bennet A. Bouton, ‘Thomas M. Boyle, 
Joseph Baldwin, George Fitzgera'd, 
Samuel Abernethy, John R. Edmonds, 
James C. Workman, Abram Manry Allen. 
Joseph W. Taylor, North Carolina. 
Frederick Martin, Jesse Carter, : 
‘Thomas Mathias, Nathanie! M. Roan, 
Charles H. Martin, Armistead F. Brackin, 
Jolin Landies, Alexander Hall, 

Fvan G. Lester, ‘hillian Palmer, 
George Norris, Yyprian Cross, 
William Keith, Samuel R. Haywood. 
South Carolina. 


Lewis Roper, 
James H. Smith, Alfred Anderson, 
Thomas Stewardson, Jr. Henry M. Fuller, 
William H. Klapp, Robert B. Jaymes. ~ 
Danie! J. Brunner, 
Fou!ke Bullick, Felix G. GallaWily, 
Thomas Wilson, Albert H. Shepherd, 
John Van Buskirk, Jr. Daniel B. Searcy, 
Geo. F. H. Strawbridge. James H. Ragan, » 
Delaware. Ezekeii Lamar, 
William R. Derickson, James T. Persons, 
Charles I. Black, Richard D Arnold. 


Levin H. Adams. Kentucky. 
Maryland. Thomas Edward Wilson. 
Fdmund P. Poliard, Tennessee. 
James R. 8. Purnell, Alexander F. M'Kinney. 
John W. Anderson. Louisiana. 
District of Columbia. ||Augustus H. Cenas. 
Wilson C. Swann, Mississippi. 
James H. Lufborough. James S. Carraway. 
Virginia. Alabama. 
Edward T. ‘Taylor, Edward B. Harris, 


William B. Toad, 
Thomas Pavne, 
Wrancis Mallory, 


William 8. W. Rushenber- 
ger, U.S. Navy. 
Aggregate 125. 


ORIGINAL. . 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship is defined to be a sweet attrac- 
tion of the mind towards the merit we esteem, 
or the perfections we admire; and which pro- 
duces a mutual inclination betwixt two per- 
sons to promote each other’s knowledge, 
virtue and happiness.” A friend who has 
been united to us by the strong ties of Friend- 
ship, should be ever ready to point out our 
errors, and studious to eradicate the many 
unpleasant peculiarities which we have con- 
tracted by habit. In order that this salutary 
effect may be produced, it is necessary that 
those who engage in mutual esteem be near- 
ly upon an equality. Sympathy is what unites 
us, and it will ever be the strongest between 
those who most resemble one ancther. A 
friend is an inestimable jewel. We cannot 
therefore be too wary in the choice of such a 
one. It isnot my intention at present to en- 
ter into a long concntenation of those sweets 
of the happiness, and the many conveniences 
that accrue to us from the possession of a real 
friend; yet 1 am hopeful, I shall not be 
thought too prolix in saying a few words upon 
this subject. Do'you not think with Cicero, 
that, wisdom excepted, our father has not be- 
stowed a more valuable blessing upon man- 
kind, although thoughts of it should be chan- 
ged when you enjoy it; which, however, is 
but seldom the case. This is no argument of 
its insufficiency. We naturally form too high 
ideas of the excellency of those benefits, 
which we are destitute of, and often expect to 
meet with one whe will comply with all our 
foolish and trifling desires, and with all those 
absurdities which our passions too frequently 
dictate to us. When misfortune is attendant 
upon any one, how soon you see them aban- 
doned by every one. Ah! and by those we 
thought their best friends—yet is this not ra- 
ther an instance of the bad use which is often 
made of the most valuable blessings, and the 
depravity of mankind, than the insufficiency 


of Friendship to aia happiness? N, 


SELECTED FOR THE ARIEL. 
THE FIRST OF APRIL: 
Or—ARTE PERIRE SUA. 


8, A. M.—Looked out of bed room wind- 
ow into Gracechurch street, and ‘called 
“sweep” to a boy with a soot-bag.. Saw him 
stop, look about him at the corner of White 
Heart court, and then walk on. Halted him 
three times inthesame way. ‘Tried a fourth, 
and popped ny head out at the wrong moment. 
Boy in a great passion threw a turnip, which 
broke me a half crown pane, and woke my 
wife. Swore I kitew nothing about it, and 
sneaked down to breakfast. 

9, A. M.—Went to table-drawer and slily 
pocketed three little lumps of alabaster. Re- 
turned and took my seat at breakfast table, as 
if nothing had happened. Put alabaster at 
top ot blue sugar basin, and, to my great de- 
light, saw Kitty put one into each of the chil- 
drens’ cups; children hammered and pushed, 
and wondered sugar would not melt. Thought 
I should have died: three of my best silver 
tea-spoons bent as crooked as rams’ horns. 
Very demure when Mrs. Gander came down 
to breakfast. Never attack wife—(harpoon- 
ers have some reason for not meddling with 
a certain species of whale, as being too 
fierce.) So says Guthrie’s Grammar. 

10, A. M.—Went behind the counter to 
serve. Asked Jack Mitten, my foreman, if 
any body had blacked his face. Jack answer- 


ed “Not to my knowledge,” and went to 
looking-glass. | replied, “nor to mine either.” 
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Laughed very much; Jack did-not see much } 
in it. 

11, A. M.—Saw Jack Mitten serving a 
lady with’ a red elastic purse, at the other 
counter. Took up a. newspaper and read 
loud enough for her to hear, “Dreadful de- 
pravity; an Irish fruit woman in Dyott:street, 
St. Giles’s, scraped her child to death with an 
oyster shell.” Lady screamed and went into 
hysterics.. Gave her a glass of water, and 
told her “It was a shame that oyster shells 
were suffered to lie about the streets.” | 
Thought I should never have done laughing. 
12.—Sent Molly to Spa-fields to see a live 
radical. Told her to buy me a straight hook 
in her way home, at Peter Pull-gill’s in 
Crooked lane. Told her I should also want 
a glass ink-horn; and that a male mermaid 
was expected to swim down Fish street lane 
at two. Wife overheard and called me an 
old fool. Did not see much in it, but Molly 
laughed. 

1, P. M.—Asked Jack Mitten who was 
the father of the sons of Noah; Where Mo- 


which was the most, half-a-dozen dozen, or 
six dozen dozen.—The poor fellow could 
not answer one of them. 

3, P. M.—Took a walk over London 
bridge to Horsemongers lane Session. Look- 
ed over Sessions paper, and saw indictment, 
the King against O’Bludgeon, about thirty 
off. Went into front yard, and bawled out 
“the King against O’Bludgeon is just called 
on.” Such a rush of barristers, and bar- 
keepers, and witnesses into court! T'wo ap- 

le barrows upset, and a barrister’s wig tram- 

pled under foot. Roared out, “April fools.” 
Dodged off through Guy’s Hospital, and 
walked homeward chuckling. Halted on Lon- 
don bridge. Tide runningup. Looked through 
ballustrades towards Custom-house ; clasped 
my hands inagony, exclaimed, “ They'll every 
one of them be drowned,” and ran across to 
look through ballustrades on opposite side. 
Mob in a fever; all traffic ata stand-still; 
hundreds of necks craned out to peep at the 
sufferers. Bawled out, “April fools,” and 
dodged round one of Meux’s drays. 

4, P. M—Dinner. Asked Jack Mitten to 
take a glass of sherry, and poked vinegar 
cruet into his paw. Made him sputter out 
liquid, like lion’s head at Aldgate pump. 
Swore it was all his own doing, and for once 
(ina way) got believed. Told wife I had 
been at Batson’s; was asked by her what 
news! Answered the French had taken Um- 
brage. The more fools the Spaniards, replied 
Mis. Gander, for not fortifying it better! 

5, P. M.—Polite note from lawyer Lynx, 
telling me that hoaxing a lawyer was felony 
at common law, and that he meant to indict 
me at the ensuing Old Baily Sessions, unless 
I mid the costs in Dobbs vs. Shuffle, accord- 
ding to the inclosed account. Perused bill : 
“Attending plantiff by appointment, when 
she asked me how I did, six [= eighteen 

ce; attending, answering him, pretty 
riidling, six and eighteen pence, &c. &c 
total, five pound eighteen.” 

D——4d all pettifoggers, and gave bearer a 
check for the amount. 

11, P. M.—Bed-candles. One made by 
me, consisting of a round pole of cut turnip, 
tipped with charcoal, unluckily selected by 
my wife. Much poking with snuffers before 
trick detected. Glance of vengeance; exit 
wife up stairs, husband following. 

12,.P. M,—Listened to curtain lecture 
fifty-fine minutes, and then fell asleep. 


COMMUNICATION, 

Mr. Epitor:—I send you a nut for the 
amusement of your juvenile readers. Let him 
crack it who can. JUVENIS. 

A and B bought a piece of land together, con- 
taining 300 acres, each paying $300. In divi- 
ding the land, A said to B, give me my choice in 
the quality of the land,and I will take such a 
quantity as shall bring my share at 75 cents per 
acre more than yours. What did A’s land cost 


ses was when the candle was blown out; and |. 


FOR THE ARIRL. 


TO ELIZA. 
LINES WRITTEN ON HEARING THAT A YOUNG. 
LADY OFTEN INDULGED IN WEEPING. 
O, weep not thus! thy pensive eyes 
Were given fora nébior 
O, keep those unavailing sighs, 
That thus with sorrow’s weeping blend. 


O, weep not thus! those storms of woe 
Will blight the roses on thy face, 
Whilst care, to beguty still a foe, 
Shall plant his letters in their place, 


O, weep not thus! thy youthful cheek, 
Full soon, alas! shall time impair; 
He with unsparing hand, will seek, 
To trace unwelcome furrows there. 


Oykeep thy tears! they’ll precious be, 

To gem affection’s hallow’d shrine ; 
Then shall the eye that doats on thee, 

Mingle its drops of tears with thine. 

THE HARP-STRING. 

Thou tell’st me, when entranced I stand, 

To hear thy harp’s sweet tones awake, 
It matters little if thy hand 

With hurried touch a string should break; 
Since thou canst readily restore 

With practised skill the severed tie, . 
And rouse the world of sound once more 

To all its former harmony. 
Oh! versed in Music’s magic art, 

Yet litfle versed in Feeling’s thrill, 
Say, didst thou deem the human heart 

Could thus be play’d on at thy will? 
Mine with thy harshness learn’d to bear, 

But thou hast rent the chords in twain, 
And now thy life’s long toil can ne’er 
Repair the shatter’d strings again! 


The following lines were written more than fifty years 
ago, by the laie Dr. Charles Moore, and addressed to & 
young gentleman who fought his intimate friend in single 
and deadly combat.— 

ON THE IMPIOUS PRACTICE OF 
DUELLING 
“ 4 verse may catch him whoa sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice.”’ 3 


Ww. 


Unhappy youth! well may thy guardians mourn, 
To find of Christian precepts such return— 

To find that thou, so near in blood allied, 

Impell’d by passion and ungovern'd pride, 
Without regard to Heaven's instructive page, 
And the meek doctrines taught thy early age, 

Hast dared, with headlong rage and impious strife, 
To risk thine own and seek another's lite— 

The life of one we've heard thee oft commend, 
And style with pleasure a familiar friend 


And what the cause?—this friend has giv'n offence, 
Which nought but risk of life can recompence, * 
For honor's injured sons this rule pursue, 

If pardon be uot ask’d, and humbly too, 

They run the offender, or he runs them through! 
Thus by each other's hands, e’en friends have died, 
Unhappy victims to revenge and pride! 

-O, fatal code! where blood alone, from shame 

Can vindicate the Man of Honor’s fame—__ 

A breath! a bauble! which the good discla‘m. 


Is this, rash youth, a fame to be admired ? 
Was e’er true honor by such means 
Would thou for this all peace on earth forego— 
Iasult thy God, and hazard endless woe ? 
Thy friends renounce? and take thy doom with those, 
Whvose dreams of honor, life and soul expose ? 
Thou surely would not, did cool reason sway, 
Or grace, sweet inmate ! point thy devious way. 


O! had indignant Heaven, for this offence, 
Recalled thy forfeit life, and snatched thee hence, 
‘Torealms where honorand weak man's applause, 
Can be no plea for breach of sacred laws, 

What then had been thy case ?—no tongue can teli— 
But to the righteous, ali, we read, goes well, 


Or had thy hand—for guilt deserves the stain— 
With fatal sight, thy rash opponent slain, 
Thus mark’d with blood, could e’er thy tortured mind 
Again on earth one tranquil moment find ? 
Where every scene and thought could only tend 
To wake the image of thy murdered friend, 
Deprived of tife in sudden heat of blood, 
With saints unnumbered, and uncalled of God! 


Return then, erring youth! e’er yet too late, 
And by repentance seek a better state, 
With heartfelt sorrow view thy errrors past, . 
And this, the greatest, strive to make the last; 
That.Heaven, whose goodness can all crimes forgive, 
May. wasb away thy stains and bid thee live! 
EUGENIO. 


Custom.—Pythagoras gave this excellent 
precept: “Choose always the way that seems 
best; how rough soever it. be. Custom wilt. 


him per acre, and what number of acres had he? 


render it easy and agreeable.” 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 

Ma. Eprror—I transmit,to you the copy of 
aletter written by a young lady, after a visit 
to Mount Vernon—descriptive thereof, which 
you are at liberty to insertin your we 


* Oh, haste on board the gallant boat, 
While skies are bright and sunbeams 
She'l gaily o'er the waters float. Ml 
And steer for Pleasure’s fairy isle. 


In compliance with your request, my dear 
Mary, I will endeavor to give you some little 
idea of our visit to Mount Vernon. We com- 
menced our voyage at four o'clock, from Fort 
Washington, in a small barge. It was a de- 
lightful evening in May, the season when na- 
ture is always most beautifully arrayed; and 
she appeared at this time, happily to exCrt all 
her powers to render every scene as exquisite 
as possible. We had only a short distance to 
go before we reached that delightful spot,. se- 
lected by the venerable Father and Protector 
of our Country as a retreat from the busy 
scenes and fluctuations of public life. I was 
surprised, as I approached the shore, to find 
the view so much obstructed, and that by yew 
and shrubby pine; the wilderness of the scene- 
ry, however, rendered it peculiarly interes- 


ting. Here 


“ Th’ informing Author in his works appeared : 
Chief, lovely Spring, in thee and thy soft scenes 
The smiling God is seen, while water, earth, | © 
And air, attest his bounty—which exalt ° 
The mind to}finer thought, 
And annual melts our undesigning hearts 

-  Profusely thus in tenderness and joy.’’ 


We landed, and ascended a hill by 2 little 
path where no vestige remained toremind us 
that we were on habitable ground. After a 
fatiguing walk we reached a field enclosed 
with a rail fencing, much impaired, into which 
we entered by an old set of bars, where every 
thing around us strongly bore the impress of 
time. As we proceeded, my mind was deeply 
struck with the varying scenes of time. Is it 
possible, thought I, that we are now viewing 
the hard-earned possessions (formerly) of the 
illustrious Chief and Patriot of our Country, 
who isnownomore? O, WasHineTon? tho’ 
the flowers thou hast planted, and the fields 
thou hast cultivated, have become a wild, thy 
memory will live in the bosom of posterity— 
shall bloom with rich and increasing verdure, 
and be more endeared as our government sinks 
into degeneracy. Wert thou again on earth, 
how would thy withered cheek glow with in- 
dignation at the present proceedings of thy 
countryrien? Wouldst thou not exclaim— 


“ Oh, man, proud man— 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As makes e’en angels weep.’’ 


But to proceed: as we continued our walks, 
the scene was changed. Our attention was 
directed to cultivated fields that had every ap- 
pearance of fertility, in the midst of which 
was a stately edifice, beautifully located; the 
grounds lying on a declivity thet looks to.the 
south, and always enjoysthe genial influence 
of the sun. The pleasure-grounds were de- 
lightful beyond description; for what language 
or pencil can paint like nature? Among the 
embellishments of this charming retreat is a 
garden, of which I have heard much said, that 
presents to the eye almost every thing beauti- 
ful, curious and useful, both exotic and domes- 
tic. Mr. Herbert attended us through the 
green-house, and as we walked, selected each 
of us ahandsome bouquet. Here were seen 
the orange and lemon trees forming a delight- 
ful grove, loaded with fruit in almost every 
state; while some of them were just display- 
jing their modest bloom to the rays of the sun. 


fee in full bearing; it is @ beautiful shrub 
eight or ten feet high, finely proportioned and 
of peculiar foliage. Mount Vernon affords 
the most pleasant promenades, situated in a 
bend of the Potomac River, the view of which 
is partly intercepted by a skirt of woods. 

Our last excursion was to the tomb of 
Washington, which we found on the east side 
of the mansion, just on the corner of an open 
field shaded from the rising sun by a small 
grove of yew and forest trees, which separated 
it from the Potomac, and served as a kind of 
hedging. This humble tenement is over 
looked by an old summer-house, whose time- 
worn appearance forbade the attempt to as- 
cend the steps; the wall might well be term- 
ed achronicle. There was something delight- 
fully romantic about this place; the old sum- 
mer-house surrounded by shrubbery, the yew 
tree which shaded the grave, and the hollow 
sound of the Potomac rolling majestically by 
—all served to inspire the mind with admira 
tion and sublimity. I was rivetted to the 
spot, and know not how long I should have re- 
mained there, had not the last rays of the 
setting sun, reflecting on the lovely land- 
scape, reminded me that we had a voyage of 
four miles to perform, in nothing more than a 
little barge: I was therefore compelled bid to 
adieu to this scene of enchantment, but not 
without the honor of plucking a bough from 
the yew that overhung the grave of Wash- 
ington. A. 


LITERARY. 


Early American Naval History.—Second no- 
tice of Paul Jones.—After the well-fought ac- 
tion in which the Serapis was captured, and 
Jones’s ship sunk, the squadron continued to be 
tossed about, without doing any further service, 
and on the 3d of October anchored in the Tex- 
el. The Dutch Government still wore a neu- 
tral flag as regarded the contest between Eng- 
land and America,and Jones was very soon in- 


volved in the dispute between the English Am- 
bassador and their “high mightinesses,” which 
ended in laying up the fleet in ordinary, and the 
cruise was declared at anend. Franklin agreed 
to place the captured frigates under the flag of 
France, and that Jones should be removed to 
the Alliance, now without a commander, Lan- 
dais being at Paris to answer for his misconduct. 
Jones left the Serapis, and took command of the 
Alliance, but the insult he considered he had re- 
ceived from France, lessened his inclination to 
hoist the flag of that mation. He, however, af- 
ter a protracted altercation, sailed from the Tex- 
el late in December 1779, and gaining L’Orient, 
commenced refitting his ship, not without re- 
peated cautions from Franklin about the ex- 
pense, which he thought was lavish. By April 
the Alliance, notwithstanding the prayers of 
Franklin, was pronounced by her commander 
one of the most complete frigates in France.— 
Every exertion was made to set sail for America 
with supplies of arms and ammunition, but the 
discontent of the men about prize-money com- 
pelled Jones to repair to court, where the rage 
for Americans was at its height. Our hero was 
the “Lion of Paris,” feasted and caressed, and 
presented by the king with a gold sword, witha 
suitable inscription, together with the military 
order of merit. While thus in favor he solicited 
and obtained the Ariel frigate to accompany the 
Alliance with stores for Washington’s army.— 
But during his absence at Paris, his ship had 
been the scene of mutiny, ascribed by our biog- 
raphy to the intrigues of Arthur Lee, whose jeal- 
ousy of Franklin induced him to thwart the ob- 


Among the most curious plants was the cof- 


jects in view, and place his tool, Landais, jp 
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command, The plea was that this officer hav- 
ing heen originally appointed by Congress, 
Franklin had exceeded his powers. The doc- 
trine was greedily seized by some discontented 
officers put out of humor by the delay of the 
prize-money and seamens’ arrears. There was 
certainly, as our author acknowledges, some co- 
lor for complaint, and Jones himself says he 
should not have returned from Paris without 
their pay. He found them sullen and mutinous, 
Frankliu used all his influence and arguments, 
some of a very subtle character, to induce the 
men to return to their duty. He says he fears 
their conduct may be attributed to the circum- 
stances that Jones loved close fighting, while 
Landais was skilful in keeping out of harm’s- 
way, and that therefore they thought themselves 
safer with the latter. But the mutiny had 
reached its crisis, and when Jones quitted the 
ship for his quarters on shore, Landais assumed 
the command, and when peremptorily ordered 
by Franklin to quit the ship, he refused. The 
local authorities not interfering, towards the lat- 
ter end of June the Alliance put to sea under 
Landais, a station which he did not hold through 
the voyage, all the officers and men, and Lee 
himself, being highly incensed against him, rep- 
resenting him as insane. The Ariel, so long de- 
layed, set sail on the 8th of October, and on the 
following night encountered so tremendous a 
gale, as to be obliged to put back dismasted, her 
freight for the army was so much damaged as to 
be left behind, and before the vessel could be re- 
paired and freshly provisioned, the month of 
December had arrived, and Jones did not reach 
Philadelphia till February 1781. Here the cla- 
mor raised by the long detention of the army 
stores, compelled Congress to institute an enqui- 
ry into the cause of the delay, out of which 
Jones came with undiminished honor, even Lee 
himself joining in his praise. By an unanimous 
vote of Congress, he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the America, a fine ship still on the 
stocks at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, whither 
Jones repaired to superintend her outfit; but by 
a treaty it became necessary to strip Jones of 
this vessel, in order to give her to the French, as 
a compensation for the Magnifique, lost in the 
harbour of Boston by mismanagement. Jones 
now went on board the Fréhch fleet to acquire 
information in his profession, and to relieve the 
tedium of idleness. Peace, however, soon put 
a period to his nautical studies, and a few com- 
plimentary letters are all that remain of the tro- 
phies of this bloodless campaign. He now re- 
paired again to Paris as agent for prizé-money. 
For three years we find him negociating for this 
cause, mingling in the gaieties of the court, and 
making a considerable figure in the fashionable 
world. He partially accomplished his object, 
and in 1787, again repaired to America, where 
his own share of the proceeds were thought too 
great. But he made out a triumphant case, and 
obtained a triumph over the Board of Trade,who 
voted him a.-gold medal for his services, and a 
letter of recommendation to the King of France. 
He soon entered into the service of the Empress 
of Russia, by whose Prime Minister, Potemkin, 
he was alternately treated with respect and dis- 
dain. He assisted at a brilliant action with the 
Turks; but our objects and limits do not permit 
us to detail the disastrous and provoking situa- 
tions in which this service engaged him. They 
will be found fully detailed in the second vol- 
ume, together with an account of his death, 
which took place in Paris, in July 1792. He 
appears to have left considerable property to his 
sisters, through his executor Robert Morris, of 
Philadelphia.’ The American Ambassador, 
Governeur Morris, did not claim his remains; 
nor did the United States. The National As- 
sembly paid his memory the honor of sending a 


deputation of twelve of their body to attend his 
funeral. 

Mere ends our brief record of the deeds of 
Rear-Admiral Paul Jones, a man more sinned 
against than sinning, and whose bravery wag 
-enly equalled by his nice sense of honor and de- 
votion to the cause of America, We have been 
largely indebted to the book for amysement ang 
information, and if his spirit were still walking 
the earth, it would rejoice to see these volumes: 
in the hands of every descendant of that racg 
for whom he fought. We have drawn largely 
on the text, as most likely to convey the sense of 
the author, and shall be amply repaid for our 
trouble of abridgement, if we convey to our rea. 
ders’ a tithe of our own gratification in it, 
pérusal, 


Sketches by a Travsller.—This is the produ. 
tion of some very ingenious yankee, and from 
the press of Carter & Hendee, Boston. The 
writer has seen much of the world, his sketches 
comprehending a series of * Letters from a mar. 
iner;” the “Travels of a Tin Pedlar;” “Recol. 
lections of Japan, and of China.” To makea 
book of the proposed size some tolerable poetry 
is thrown in at the end. The author, whoever 
he is, possesses talents, which if he cultivates 
sedulously, will be likely to make him a favorite 
with the public, The Travels of a tin Pedlar 
are humorous enough to make a stoic smile, 
possessing a quaint Yankee peculiarity which 
‘we venture to say very few can imitate, and 
moreover has the rare merit of containing a 
good stock of ideas, a commodity so rare now. 
a-days, that we make it a point to draw upon 
every bank where the vaults are come-at-able,— 
Jonathan Fairbink sets out with his cargo of tin 
roastere and lamps, and other notions, drawn by 
his twenty year old “colt,” and relates in the 
form of letters the adventures he meets with; 
in default of adventures he moralises and makes 
witticisms, or does any thing else that comes in- 
to his head, all with the most characteristic 
shrewdness. Thus he advises the sick: “When 
you feel a general depression, and a growing ill 
humor, which you deem the attendants of icipi- 
ent disease, if you are unskilled in medical prae- 
tice, apply at oncc to a medical book. Then 
try the patent medicines; they are all of them 
warranted to destroy many diseases of a contra- 
ry description, and wher they fail with the dis 
eases, may succeed upon the patient.” 

Again, “if you are of theheroic or hasty tem- 
perament, be pugnaciousin action; never settle 
a dispute without a battle, for peace is never 
more firm than after war. It is majestic to fight 
it out; and if the gods look down with favor on 
one brave man struggling with adversity, it 
must give them pleasure to see two men strug- 
gling together.” 


The above extracts are specimens of his live- 
ly style, and are among the manny sallies liber- 
ally distributed through the pedlar’s letters. In 
the course of his travels he visits Philadelphia, 
of which he speaks highly, though he does not 
say much. With the Taverns of course he be- 
“‘*- familiar, for like all of his profession, he 

“eo enough to find’ out the one where he 
could g@ the full value of his money. He says 
“The city of Philadelphia is neat, regular and 
commaodious; the people to each other are s0 
kind, and to strangers so hospitable, that I al- 
ways take my departure with regret. It is an 
error to suppose that the Philadelphians love not 
ornament; but it is in so chaste and plaina 
style, that it can hardly please the multitude— 
The very signs in the streets, are neat enoughto 
be framed for the parlor; and of these Woodside 
has painted the best. I lodged awhile at the 
Dove, but left it as a quarre!some house, and 


found a very peaceable society at the Bear.— 
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The Wolf is a good house frequented by bro- 
kers; and when a lawyer is not at court, or in 
his office, he may be found at the Fox.” Now 
this savors more of wit than truth, except in the 
matter of neat signs—some of Woodside’s best 
‘are really worth preserving in the Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

Our pedlar ascended one of the shot towers 
and the “second street steeple.” In the latter 
he “listened to a horrid tale of the church yard, 
from the sexton, Shrieks had been heard from 
arange of tombs, and when one of these was 
afterwards opened, it was found that a coffin 
which had held the body of a young lady, was 
empty, and that the body was at a distance from 
it. This accounted for the cries; the poor girl 
when buried was not dead, but revived from her 
trance, only to perish more miserably.” “ At 
this church en the sabbath, I was struck with 
the perfect silence of the house, and the deep 
attention of the congregation. Insome other 
churches I have seen infants carried that were 
not taken for baptism, and I cannot commend 
the practice; the first solemn note of the organ 
generally brings out a counter from the wonder- 
ing baby and the effect is not good.” 

From Philadelphia the pedlar progresses west- 
ward, but gives us no interesting information of 
the country beyond what we are all familiar 
with. The Germans he hates, and passes a ve- 
ry unmerited stigma on their character. Our 
space precludes the possibility of inserting any 
further extracts, and we must now leave this 
neat little volume to make its way as well as it 
can, by itsown merits, and without the further 
aid of puffing. It has received the sanction of a 
great literary hon of this city, without whose 
recommendation, say the booksellers, no book 
will sell in this market. 


We are continually in the receipt of favorable 
notices of new books from various publication 
offices and authors, who have not the delicacy to 
send even a copy of the work, by which we 
might judge of the talent and honesty of the re- 
viewer. Can any one be so unjust after reading 
our criticisms, as to believe that we are to be in- 
duced to swerve frem our duty by either partiality 
or party spirit? If authors or publishers are desir- 
ous of having their works noticed in our review 
departinent, and thereby spread before our five 
thousand readers, they are requested to send co- 
pies of their books for that purpose, and not re- 
views of them, which we never insert without 
an opportunity is offered us of judging of their 
truth! We pledge ourselves always to be im- 
partial, and their works, if of sufficient merit, 
shall receive the earliest attention; if their merit 
is not considerable, the authors will, we are sure, 
excuse our silence, as the least disagreeable 
mode of evincing our disapprobation. Copies 
of public meeting reports, and calls for town 
meetings, &c. &c. must always be furnished the 
Editor, to insure insertion. He is always over- 
whelmed with materials, and one of his severest 
tasks is to choose between contending matters. 


A Sensible Article—Though we can illy spare 
the room for the following sensible critique from 
the New York Mercantile Advertiser, its truth 


It is not the part of friendship either to the dead 
or the living, to represent the poet as a far-gone- 
sceptic, under his own hand, and to leave the 
world assured of the fact by the very palliation, 
or rather justificaton of it, in charging it to cor- 
rupting associates, or the influence of imagina- 
tion. A horrid picture of all that can disgrace 
our nature, and disgust the beholder, is fearfully 
set off by the golden fame of intellectual glory 
that surrounds it, and the reer cannot but be 
reminded of the 
“ Archougel ruin’d, 
Or th’ excess of glory obscured.” 

So far as any details can go to make us ac- 
quainted with even the most minute occurren- 
ces in Lord Byron’s life, they are given with 
chronological fidelity, are tacked together with 
damning precision, and swelled to a voluminous- 
ness that nothing but a contract at so much per 
page, can excuse in the biographer. 

Every line of his portait is so drawn as to give 
prominence to the feature intended to be repre- 
sented; and the colors are so strong, so shock- 
ingly vivid, that it is in vain the master occasion- 
ally shews us the subject, himself touching the 
canvass, with what we are desired to believe are 
false tints. Thus, though Moore speaks of Lord 
Byron’s “usual tendency to make the most and 
the worst of his own obliquities,” we cannot for- 
get that we are also told of “ the license of opin- 
ion into which he afterwards broke loose,” and 
that his “ scepticism” (but for certain impedi- 
ments) “ might have been softened down.” So 
far as the first volume of the Biography goes, 
we see nothing on which to gaze with satisfac- 
tion—while on the other hand, there is much to 
disgust, and we fear not a little to corrupt the 
reader; for, however we might have been de- 
lighted to view the workings of the mighty 
mind which produced “miracles of poesy that 
dazzled the world,” we cannot derive either 
pleasure or profit from its incarnation in such a 
voluptuous and dissolute personage as Moore 
exhibits Byron to have been; and we are tempt- 
ed—in reference to the subsequent career of 
Lord Byron in Greece, his devotion to liberty, 
and his aid to her patriots—to quote, with a 
slight alteration, the words.of Young, as appli- 
cable to Moore’s want of judgment, if not to his 
inexcusableness, and to say, 


** It is profane to quench a glory lighted at the skies, 
And cast in shadows his illustrious close.” 


The book will no doubt be read, whatever 
may be said against its contents; but it ought 
not to be, and we trust will not be, commended 
to the public, by our journals, whose duty in re- 
gard to literary, as well as political poisons is, 
to take care nequid Rempublicam detrimenti 
capial. 

Miss Taylor, the niece of John Paul Jones, ad- 
vertises in our daily papers that she has arrived 
in this country with all the papers and correspon- 
dence of her uncle, which are placed in the 
hands of a literary gentlemen for publication.— 
Whether they will differ from those published in 
England remains to be seen. She says the me- 


moir we reviewed lately was of a limited char-. 


acter, “connected by the remarks and comments 
of an English editor’ So it seems the present 
book is to be manufactured expressly for this 
market. Just and impartial biography, as well 
as history, is of all nations. 

Valuable Legacy.—The late Elias Boudinot, 
of Burlington, N. J. left by will, to the Corpora- 
tion of Philadelphia, thirty-two tracts of land 
in Centre County, in this state, each tract con- 
taing 400 acres, in trust, forthe purpose of supply- 
ing the poor of Philadelphia with fuel. Con- 


demands insertion, and we so entirely coincide 
with the writer, that we could hope to gain a 
few proselytes by increasing its circulation. 
Moore’s Byron, —This work may be called an 
apology for the man, and a eulogy of the poet; 
but the necessity of the former, and what is more 
important, the propriety and expediency of it, 
are mere than questionable; while the latter is 
out of place, painful by contrast, and disgust- 
ing by the relief. It was not necessary for the 
esteblishment of Lord Byron’s literary fame, to 
follow him to the kennels and sinks of deprav- 
ity—to shew him, rioting at one time amid the 
anarchy of all his passions, ots at others, under 


siderable hesitancy was manifested by the Cor- 
poration at receiving this legacy, fearful that as 
the land was then unproductive, it might contin- 
ue to be an incumbrance on their hands. They 
finally accepted it: and within a few weeks an 
accurate examination of the whole 12,800 acres 
has been made, resulting in the discovery of in- 
exhaustible beds of Coal, lying principally with- 
in a short distance of the Susquehanna. At its 
present value, if this land were now sold, it 
would immediately create a fund sufficient not 
only to find our poor in fuel, but to feed them 


the despotism of some of the worst of his nature. 


too. 
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Something Solid, said seriously to Sober Cits- 
zens.—The varieties of character which a large 
city presents, can only be appreciated by a resi- 
dent who has mingled much with its scenes and 
population, and who observes narrowly the 
grades which the human mind assumes when 
put to shifts to make a living; or asa friend 
once happily expressed it, when at a loss how to 
retain a footing amid the mass of jostling mate- 
rials presented at every turn. We once knew a 
French Marquis who, on being banished his na- 
tive country during the revolution, picked up a 
very decent living by manufacturing Bologna 
sausages, which he vended in the market, and 
lived on the refuse when they became stale and 
unsaleable.. But our American habits are not 
so easily changed as a Frenchman’s, who will 
turn his hand to any thing, from teaching the 
dead languages, while he learns himself a les- 
son in advance of his pupil, to selling candles, 
and to teaching one, two, three, hop. We saw an 
old Frenchman some years since getting broth 
at a soup-house, who actually stated that he 
lived on an income of sixpence a week granted 
him by a fellow countryman. His plan wasthis; he 
lodged in the garret of a warehouse, which priv- 
ilege he was indulged in from charitable motives. 
About two o’clock on Saturday he sallied forth 
just as the market people were closing sales, and 
for a copper, or frequently for nothing, obtain- 
ed the head of a sheep; from the vegetable wo- 
he received some unsaleable cabbage-leaves and 
herbs, probably on the same favorable terms. 
These he made into a good pot of soup, which 
he continued to dilute and boil for the coming 
week, His condiments of pepper and salt, and 
occasionally the luxury of a stale loaf of bread, 
absorbed the balance of his pittance, When 
the soup houses were in operation, he was able 
to indulge once a week in the extravagance of a 
small mutton ehop, or to lay up a trifle to pur- 
chase an old coat. As a parallel to this economy, 
we are now acquainted with a highly respecta- 
ble and wealthy merchant who came to this city 
when about eighteen, with nothing but his char- 
acter and a suit of clothes. He entered into the 
service ofa large dealer for a salary of one hun- 
dred dollars and a few perquisites, amounting 
to less than twenty-five more. He slept under 
the counter, bought a quart of milk and a loaf 
of rye bread daily, and wore his clothes the re- 
mainder of his period of service, when he was 
possessed of a clear capital of one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. This sum he employed so 
successfully for a year or two, as to be able to 
purchase his master’s stock, and he is now “as 
independent as Girard,” to use an expression 
strictly confined to Philadelphians. Such in- 
stances are rare; but they should serve the use- 
ful purpose of impelling the young aspirant for 
independence to the use of economy, as the stre 
and unfailing foundation of a fortune, without 
which, it has been the experience of too many, 
that but little comfort or serenity of mind is to 
be enjoyed in this busy world. “ After all 
said and done,” observed a gentleman to us the 
other day, “ after all said and done, I find there 
is no way to have money like not spending it.’ 
Every one who handles the needful will respond 
to the truth of the remark; and it is a truth 
which, however unwilling the youth may be to 
acknowledge, is, sooner or later, the experience 
ofevery human being. Economy is the secret 
of “ being comfortable and independent ;” two 
ingredients in the cup of life which are more de- 
sirable than honor and renown. To confine 
one’s expenditure within his income is a serious 
duty which it behoves every one who would es- 


cape the kicks and cuffs of an unfeeling and 
selfish world, to study and cultivate. What « 
pleasure a man can enjoy who is always “ push- 
ed,” as the mereantile phrase has it, we are at a 
loss to conceive. Here he goes of a morning 
down Market street, a little short as usual, and 
looking like a criminal going before his judgee— 
which in fact he is. See, he has entered the 
store of a friénd, and he feels and looks like a 
beggar. “ Any thing over to-day?” is his first 
salutation, and then follows the regular excuse— 
he expected some money by mail, orhé has a 
certainty of discount in bank to-morrow, Thus 
he begs on till some one, unable to refuse, con- 
fers the favor of a loan, to repay which he must 
beg in another quarter on the morrow, till final- 
dy his judges convict him as an arrant borrowen, 
who never has any means of reciprocating their 
loans, and the poor fellow is protested. Then 
comes the sorrows that he knew not of—the re- 
flections that are cast upon his character are 
enough to drive him distracted, and he learns 
too late to practise that economy which, had he 
begun early, would have elevated him to the 
character of a man of independence. Had he 
confined his business within his capital, and been 
content to live according to that business, he 
might have passed his old age in serenity, instead 
of being a burden to himself and his friends. 
We will not, however, divide our sermon into 
too many parts, but content ourselves with thus 
having endeavored to inculcate the practice of 
a real virtue, under the title of “ something solid 
said seriously to sober citizens.” 


T once had a friend named Tom Butrerton, 
who was certainly one of the best companions 
inthe world. His good natureand good tem- 
per, his wit, his humor, his gay end flexible man- 
ners, made it impossible to be in his company 
once without wishing to see him again, or desi- 
ring to have him in one’s list of friends. Tom’s 
heart was the very fountain of generosity; and 
had he been master of Girard’s vaults, in less 
than ten years he would have made them as va- 
cant as a country bank’s. With all this there 
was no depending on the fellew. We invited 
him occasionally as the choisest spirit for a sup- 
per party, and generally found the next day he 
had accepted a subsequent card to drink a bottle 
of wine witha parcel of tipplers, no Way wor- 
thy of his acquaintance. His patrimony was by 
no means despicable, but he might as well have 
joined Redheffer in his search for the perpetu- 
al motion, asto have kept it unbroken. In short, 
before he was thirty, he was acquainted with ally 
the principal tipstaves of Baltimore and New 
York, as well as Philadelphia; and it was won 
derful to see the easy gentility with which he 
would return the bows of the different consta- 
bles who passed him in the street—all old ac-° 
quaintances. Very soon his condition became 
exceedingly serious, and the generous fellow be- 
gan to experience what all generous fellows do 
experience when they get ito difficulties, that 
the feeders en his bounty were exceedingly libe- 
ralin pointing out the line of conduct which 
would have prevented his distresses, but they sel- 
dom did so with an immoderate display of an 
open purse. It was wretched to see the poor 
fellow struggling between pride and poverty ; for 
with all his faults and levity, he had’ considera- 
ble pride, and nothing on earth could induce him. — 
to beg a favor. It is true he would borrow when- 
ever he could, but he extended the same feeling 
to himself which he had felt for others thousands 
of times before, whom he never thought of ask- 
ing for hisloans. When once he ‘either lent or 
borrowed, the cash’ vanished, and with it all 
memory of the obligation or debt. His common 
expression was “you hav’nt got a half dollar in 


your pocket, have you?” This*was so often re. 
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always yes, without adding “yes 
have, and I intend to keep it there.” Strong as 
might be his need, this always brought him to 
his good breeding, and being neverssteady to any 
point, he was easily driven off the scent. 

Thus had my friend been going on for some 
years, growing shabbier and shabbier, till he was 
no longer admitted to associate; in public at 
least, with his quondam friends. All of a sud- 
den I lost sight of Tom—lI removed to the coun- 
try for a time, and like every body else, my 
business absorbed my whole attention. Return- 
ing, however, one day I met Tom coming out of 
a door in an obscure alley, dressed in a thread- 
bare coat, but well brushed, and with a hat that 
Iéoked the very image of nobility fallen into 
decay. ‘How d’ye do, old messmate?” was my 
first salutation, and “ youhav’nt gota half dollar 
in your pocket, have you?” very soon followed. 
Anxious to relieve him more effectually than a 
half dollar could do, I invited myself into his 
lodgings to worm from his manner of life and 
prospects. He carried me up three pair of stairs, 
where a cot-bedstead and a broken chair bespoke 
the state of discomfort to which poverty had re- 
duced him. He informed me he had forsaken 
Philadelphia in disgust, and “emigrated” (a 
pretty emigrant) to the west. At Pittsburg his 
funds failed him, where he subsisted on bread 
and water till nature would hold out no longer, 
and he hired himself as steward’s assistant in a 
steam boat bound to New Orleans, at $12, a 
month.—He was sure, he said, of earning twelve 
dollars, but the confounded boat walked down 
the riverin less than no time, and he found 
himself in Orleans in eight days, out of favor 
with his employer, for whom he had performed 
several favors, such as breaking the plates and 
castors, and spoiling all the dishes he had under 
hiscare. This way of life was not at all conge- 
nial to his taste, though it suited his palate; and 
he “discharged himself” to prevent the worse 
catastrophe of being discharged by the steward. 
His genteel manners and address procured 
him a clerkship in the “ fever city,” and Tom 
would have made an excellent accountant, only 

he knew no more of figures than of Arabic, and 
could balance a cash account with as little diffi- 
culty as he could imitate Sena Sam in swallow- 
ing a sword. Losing this situation, he said, by 
the confounded ill temper of his master, who 
was never satisfied if he bothered his brains from 
morning to night, he worked his passage home 
by sea, and was now waiting for “ something to 
turn up.” Tom’s trumps had so often been a 
“horrible hand,” that I felt his prospect of any- 
thing “‘turning up” but a slim one, 
I invited him to come and see me next day, and 
loaned him half a dollar. For once, he was 

, punctual : and after a consultation, it was de- 

termined he should advertise for a situation. 
Tom begeed me to write out the notice in the 
usual form. After several attempts, none of 
which seemed to answer his case, I concluded 
the following would serve :— 

_* Wants a Situation—A young man of gen- 
teel address wishes employment in some respec- 
table ogcupation, where he can earn a subsis- 
tence. He would be glad to obtain subscribers 
for publishers, or make himself generally useful 
in an auction store or warehouse. Employment 
being his chief object, the salary would not be 
important, provided it would meet his small ex- 
penses. Apply at No. 10,——~ Alley,” 

This I inserted in one morning and one even- 
ing paper, and paid for too, Such, thought I, 
is the tax for giving good advice! In due course, 
the next evening, while I was sitting over the 
embers in my then bachelor chamber, I was sa- 
Juted by 4 knock, whose heavy fall indicated a 
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peated that it became a matter of impossibility | known voice. “What do you want” “ Want, 


why my advertisement has been answered, and 
I’ve been to the theatre with the money you 
lent me, for I’m certain of the place. I’m: to 
be at Nicklin’s precisely at half past nine.” 
“Well, my dear Tom, you'd better be off, for 
its nine already.” “ But,” answered he, with a 
long stop, and a look at his clothes, which was 
intelligible enough even to a person less expe- 
rienced in those looks than myself. * Pshaw, 
Tom, your clothes are well brushed, why its all 
Fin character with your new profession of let- 
ters.” “ But his shirt was too. shabby,” and if 
sleeves and collar be necessary to the character 
of a shirt, it had no more right to the definition 
than to that of a pelisse ora great coat. To 
end the matter, I lent the fellow a clean shirt, 
and packed him off with ample instruction how 
to act. 

Tom Butterton was engaged to get subscri- 
| bers for a law book then in press, and after milk- 
ing every lawyer in Philadelphia, he moved 
about from place to place, successful wherever 
he went, till his employer set him up in a one 
horse-wagon to vend books in that inexhausti- 
ble mart for northern notions, Virginia and the 
Carolinas. ‘Tom at last grew-steady, learned to 
count money, and when I last heard of him, he 


rather late in life to be sure, that ** a fool and his 


However, |: 


visitor with a pressing case. ‘Who's there >” 
“ My dear fellow, let me in,” cried. Tom’s well 


table, a manshould always have a little cash 
in bank. 


‘ovellies,—The world will always be tickled 
with novelties as well as with straws. 
Fordham of London has been developing a plan 
by which boats and coaches are to be propelled 
by means of compressed air, instead of steam! 
The account states that, * Mr. Fordham, after a 
demonstration by the aid of drawings, proceed- 
ed to a practical proof. A small carriage-engine 
on the table was connected, by means of an 


A Mr, | 
fire when he came in, and who kept smelling at 


was a in = the | had been told. 
WOR to WHEE, | that more travellers had entered his house than 


Indian-rubber hose or tube, with a cylinder fil- 


Duelling, and contrasts American murders in 
this fashionable way, with those of Englishmen 
—who kill in the same genteel style—the Irish 
he considers a /iftle worse than us; yet he says 
“The Americans are now the most habitual Du- 
ellists. They are proverbially the most uncivil- 
ized society under the sun. (Oh! the ignorant 
eoxcomb.) Their gouging, tearing, biting, and 
rifle-murder, are below the Indian savage.” — 
Really, this is polite and gentlemanly; and if we 
did not know that the fellow was an ass—and an 
ignorant one too—we should feel disposed to 
write him down a knave. Yet upon second 
thoughts, who knows but he may have heard of 
that outrage upon all decency, humanity and 
law, a bull-bait in Newhope, in the very heart of 
Pennsylvania, of a character so atrocious that 
the promoters of it deserve to be carted on a gal- 
lows to the world’s end, and kicked off by the 
common hangman. 

But the same number contains a thrilling sto- 
ry of a dog. Though a good deal like other 
tales of canine sagacity, the catastrophe is dif- 
ferent. We condense it for brevity’s sake, using 
the text occasionally. In a certain part of Ire- 
land there is a lonely tavern, seldom visited even 
by travellers, and kept by a gloomy and misan- 
thropic man, of whom dark and fearful stories 
In fact, it was confidently said 


ever leftit. One evening a stranger stopped to 


money are-soon parted,” and that to be respes- | stay all night. Throwing his saddle-bags over 


his arm, after having supped heartily, he stum- 
bled up a narrow staircase to bed, jack-boots; 
silver-headed riding whip and all, followed by a 
terrier dog, who had been lyimg at the kitchen 


his heels every step he took up stairs. When 
he had reached his room, and had disencumber- 
ed himself of his heavy riding gear, the dog at 
once leaped up with every sign of joy, and the 
traveller instantly recognised him as one he had 
lost a year or two before. His behaviour grew 
more strange and mysterious, until his master’s 


led with compressed air. On turning the cock, | suspicions were aroused that some secret evil 


in motion, and the wheels were turned slowly ar | 
rapidly as required, The advantages of air over | 
stgam, as respects locomotive engines, are obvi- 
ous; instead of a ponderous machine carrying 
boiler, furnace, fuel, water, etc., and weighing 
perhaps two or three tons, cutting up roads, 
blackening all our buildings, and poisoning 
the air with smoke (leaving out of view the risk 
of travelling farther than contracted for, by the 
explosion of the boiler,) an air-carriage would be 
alight and clean vehicle, requiring only recip- 
ients, the pressure on which could always be ex- 
actly computed, and which, if they burst, would 
do little or no mischief. One minute anda half 
would be the utmost delay in changing horses 
(that is, in taking a fresh supply of air) which 
would be requisite every hour, and in that pe- 
riod the vehicle might travel ten or twelve miles, 
or at any required velocity. A steam-carriage, 
not being able to condense the steam, would 
be equally obliged to stop for supplies of water, 
&ec.” ‘ 


We have our monthly treat before us again— 
thanks to the packet ships!—and there they lie, 
in all the rich excellence of their unequalled 
stamina, the Monthly, the New Monthly, Black- 
wood, and an arm full of the London Literary. 
We meant to filch a bit of poetry or so, from one 
of them—but ‘tis all barren—mere trash—abso- 
lutely good for nothing, from the puffed-up 
Deita down to Miss Landon. As to the prose, 
there never can be a failure in it. We have read 
and relished it until our very eyes ached with 
weariness, like the miser who blisters his fin- 


gers in counting out his dollars. 
The London Monthly has a paragraph on 


‘the expansion of the admitted air set the piston | was connected with the house. He dressed 


himself again—examined the room, but found 
no secret opening—reprimed his pistols—threw 
off the bed-clothes, and shrunk back aghast, on 
discovering, beneath clean white sheets, a mat- 
rass stained and stiff with blood! At this dis- 
covery made by his master, the joy of the dog 
seemed unbounded; and leaping into the bed, 
the faithful and sagacious animal lay down fora 
moment, like a person composing himself to 
sleep, then jumped back, but with extreme 
caution, on the floor, where he seemed riveted 
in mute and breathless attention. He stood 
inthis position a moment, as if expecting some 
awful catastrophe, when’ suddenly a rustling 
noise was heard proceeding from the bed, and 
in an instant itsank through the floor, like 
the dead-fall of a gallows, and disappeard into 
impenetrable darkness! No time was lost by the 
traveller in jumping out of the window, fol- 
lowed by his dog, and mounting his horse, on 
which he safely reached a neighboring town. 
Speedy justice was visited upon the innkeeper 
and his accomplice sons, who expiated theirmany 
crimes upon the gallows, and the horrid haunt 
of the fiends was burned to the ground. 


Ever-going Clock.—We have seen this curious 
end valuable invention, now exhibited at the 
Masonic Hall, invented by Mr. Ward, a native of 
Connecticut. It amounts, in fact, to a perpetual 
motion : and is well worthy the attention of sci- 
entific men—mechanics in particular. The Clock 
is kept continually going by the action of theat- 
mosphere alone. Messrs. Goodyear and Sons, 
No. 2, Church Alley, are the inventor’s sole ag- 
ents, and offer to put up a Clock in any one pub- 


lic institution in this city that will report from 
time to time of its performance. Our ignorance 
of the principles of mechanics unfits us to enter 
into any particular detail of its construction ;— 
and all we can do is to invite public notice to an 
invention which appears to be exceedingly val- 
uable. 


Signs of the Times.—Several signs of appre- 
hension, we think, may be noted in the conver- 
sation of our neighbors of New York, with re- 
gard to their “ Grand” Canal, and its facilities of 
intercourse with the West. It has been certain- 
ly a successful work; buat this spring the state 
has increased the toll 34 per cent, according to 
Col. Stone--thus killing the goose that laid the 
golden egg. Since the opening of our Chesa- 
peake Canal, we believe the route of dry goods 
destined for the West has entirely changed, 
They are now purchased in Philadelphia, and 
sent direct to Baltimore without risk, to be wag- 
oned at very low rates to Wheeling. A very 
perceptible increase of business in the dry good 
line is remarked here by all the dealers. As if 
sensible that the current is changing, the atten- 
tion of writers in New York continues to be at- 
tracted to the project of a great western rail 
road from the Hudson to the Mississippi, a work 
on the completion of which, say some persons, 
the trade of New York will have to depend. 
We should think all projectors of rail roads in 
this country would have the prudence to wait 
the result of the Baltimore experiment—a grand 
one it is—but if they wait till that is fairly tes- 
ted, we shall hear no more of the New York 
project. Slow and improvident as Pennsylva- 
nia has been accused of being, she still is and 
always will be the “ Key stone of the Federal 
arch.” She is now the centre of trade, and her 
canals and rail roads will always command the 
trade of the West. Philadelphia is now reaping 
the benefits of solid capital and enterprise, and to 
be convinced of the increase of business, one 
has only to go down Market street of a morn- 
ing, and visit the several wharves where the 
coasting trade is carried on. We know our cit- 
izens are liable to be laughed at for their “ great 
talks” about the increase and the prospects of 
Philadelphia, and we are willing to be laughed 
at, and to laugh too, when there is so much cause 
for laughter in consulting the old proverb of 
“let those laugh that win.” The coal trade is 
a furnace to roast our rivals in, which they can- 
not get over—a furnace seven times heated, te 
which all our neighbors have to bow the knee 
and empty their pockets, We saw a letter from 
Boston last week, offering to contract for from 
one to three thousand tons of coal for a single 
purchase! Then we have our iron, and our 
manufactures, and wé are soon likely to have 
double the present amount of foreign commerce. 
of which, by the way, for some years past, the 
less we had the better for us; for it has been 
unprofitable, and even ruinous to those of ou: 
neighbors who have followed it most. Ask the 
builders of houses and the builders of stores, if ; 
they do not get tenents as fast as they lay the 
corner stones, and at rents which will puy more 
than six per cent? Girard is building about 
twenty stores in Front street alone—wharf-prop- 
erty is greatly on the rise—our institutions are 
in a flourishing state—southern people of for- 
tune find Philadelphia the most desirable resi- 
dence, and to crown all, we have a virtuous pop- 
ulation, (by comparison,) and: plenty of good 
water. We are not mistaken when we say that 
the prospects of Pl:iladelphia are more solid and 
flattering than those of any other city in Amer- 
ica. Whoever shall live fifty years more, will 
see a population of three hundred thousand 
souls, filling the space from Chesnut Hill and 
Fairmount, to the lowest inhabitable point be- 
tween the Schuylkill and Delaware. Does any 
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body doubt it? Let him walk out Sixth street 
north and south, then turn to the Schuylkill and 
count the houses and wharves which have been 
built in a single year. 


LITERARY. 


Random Records.—We believe no copy of 
this production “of Colman’s has found its way 
te this city. Several notices of its very queer 
contents are before usin our English periodicals, 
and we avail ourselves of them to extract a lit- 
tle of the “ pith and marrow” of their contents. 
He hits off the common method of inventing 
an excuse for publishing a book very aptly in thé} 
following quaint manner. “It is plain” (he 
says) “that there is no excuse for me left;—a 
stale one will scarcely be admitted. This re- 
minds mej of a story of a parcel of schoolboys, 
who hada fashion of smoking tobacco. It was 
in the times when King James preached a cru- 
sade against the practice—but it had no effect 
upon the boys:—they whiffed away, like little 
whigs, to shew their independence of his Majes- 
ty. Inshort, the young dogs smoked day and 
night, like the kitchen chimney of a tavern.— 
This of course was concealed, as much as you 
can conceal a smell from the dominie :till one 
Juckless evening, when the imps were all hud- 
dled together, round the fire of their sleeping 
room, involving each other in vapors of their 
own creation,—lo! in burst the master, and 
stood in awful dignity before thei. ‘ How now !’ 
quoth he to the first lad, * how dare you be smo- 
king tobacco?’ ‘Sir,’ said the boy,‘I’m subject 
to head aches, and a pipe takes off the pain.’— 
*And you?—and you—and you?’ inquired the 
pedagogue, questioning every boy in his turn.— 
One had ‘a raging tooth ache’—another the 
cholic—the third a cough—the fourth—in short 
they all had something. ‘Now sirrah,’ bellowed 
the doctor to the last boy, ‘ what disorder do 
you smoke for?? Alas! all the excuses he had 
were exhausted !—when the interrogated urchin, 
putting down his pipe, after a farewell whiff, and 
looking gravely up in dominie’s face, said in a 
whining hypocritical tone—Sir, I smoke for 
corns!’ And so, indulgent reader, bereft .as J 
am of all other plea, allow me for want of a bet- 
ter to affirm that J write to cure my corns.’ 

Hereafter then, let it be understood, when a 
man writes for money, that he has corns, and 
being too lame to walk, desires to make money 
enough to ride, There are many” people who 
would be quite as much at a loss for an answer, 
if they were asked what they drank for; but all 
who have had much experience in the business 
might safely affirm that they drink to be corned! 
—there are many in this goodly ctiy of Phila- 
delphia who have inveterate corns. 

The remarks of our author on the march of 
intellect are not the least amusing of his gossip- 
ings. After observing that so extensive is the 
plan of education in London, that even dustmen 
are to be classical scholars, he remarks, “are 
however, must be taken that some, among the 
lower classes, should be left uneducated; such 
persons will be indispensable for the purpose of 
rousing their more enlightened brethren from ab- 
stract meditations, that they may mind their or- 
dinary business; otherwise when the early sweep 
pops his head out of the chimney top and con- 
templates the morning star, he will get absorbed 
in astronomy, and will never descend to brush 
and bag the soot. Without such a remembran- 
cer the butcher will be lost in anatomy the gar- 
dener in botany, the pot-boy in metal? car- 
penters deep in dialectics, will chop Iéss wood 
than logic, lamplighters will! ave the streets in 
utter darkness, and postmen will be too much 
men of letters to deliver them in due course,” 
Here we conclude. to-day our imperfect notice 


of Colman, having a pleasure yet in reserve, in 
the perusal of the book itself. 

Mr. Skinner’s Sporting Magazine for March, 
though appearing late in the month, contains its 
usual quantity of interesting matter—interes- 
ting to readers of all classes—for though we 
are no sportsmen, there is no periodical whose 
appearance we greet with so much pleasure as 
the Sporting Magazine. The number before us 


contains several articles of great interest; among 


them, the Natural History of the Raccoon, which 
will be found in our paper of to-day, and a 
fine lithograph of a celebrated Greyhound, by 
Childs. An anecdote is also related, which 
makes Washington to have been a sportsman— 
a character heretofore entirely new to him. He 
is stated to have acted asone of the jud- 
ges of a horse race, in 1790; on which occasion 
one of his own horses ran against a horse of Mr. 
Jefferson’s, which won the race. 


Moore’s Byron.—We have read the first vol- 
ume of this exhibition of the character of By- 
ron. Like Jefferson’s Memoirs, it will be eager- 
ly sought for and devoured, and like it, be the 
means of consigning the subject to the just 
charge of want of morals and religion. The 
portrait in front is deplorably executed—the 
countenance conveys no impression of intellect, 
and is moreover very homely. The hand looks 
as stiff as a pitchfork, but, unlike that useful ar- 
ticle, is not quite so diny. The book is stereo- 
typed, and we must say badly printed, though 
on good paper. 

A few extracts from Mr. Galt’s new work, 
Lawrie Todd, or the Settlers in the Woods, have 
appeared in the London Literary Gazette. Mr. 
Galt is known as author of Annals of the Pa- 
rish, the Ayreshire Legatees, &c. and the critics 
already pronounce his youngest offspring fully 
equal to the elder. Lawrie Todd professes to 
be the history of a thrifty Scotchman, who emi- 
grates to this country to avoid the misery and 
degradation. of an overflowing populaceat home. 
But we have not room for more than single ex- 
tract. He has lost his first wife, and is on the 
look-out for a second; and the simple narrative 
of how he found one is all we can give. It con- 
tains, in addition,a hit at the Yankees, that uni- 
versal butt of all writers on America. In this 
case it is rather overstrained in some parts— 

“If a man marry once for love, he is a fool to 
expect he may do so twice—it cannot be: there- 
fore, I say, iu the choice of a second wife, one 
scruple of prduence is worth a pound of passion. 
{ do not assert that he should have an eye to 
dowry ; for unless it is a great sum, such as will 
keep all the family in gentility, I think a small 
fortune one of the greatest faults a young wo- 
man can have; not that I object to the money 


on its own account, but only to its influence 


in the airs and vanities it begets in the silly mai- 
den, especially if her husband profits by it. For 
this reason I did not choose my second wife from 
the instincts of fondness, nor for her parentage, 
nor for her fortune, neither was I deluded by 
fair looks. Ihad,as I have said, my first-born 
needing tendance; aud my means were small 
while my cares were great. I accordingly look- 
ed about for a sagacious woman—one that not 
only knew the use of needles and shears, but 
that the skirt of an old green coat might, for 
lack of other stuff, be a clout to the knees of 
blue trowsers—anéd such a one I found in the 
neice of my friend and neighbor, Mr. Zeroba- 
bel L. Hoskins. 

Thappened to fall in with ee and, 
without thinking of any serious purpose, J 
sometimes, of a sabbath evening, calied at the 
house where he boarded with his family, and 
there I soon discovered, in the household talents 
of Miss Judith, his neice, just the sort of woman 
that was wanted to heed the bringing up of my 
little boy. This discovery, however, to tell the 
truth quietly, was first made by her uncle, ‘1 
guess, squire Lywrie,’ said he, one evening, ‘the 
squire has considerable time on’t since his old 
woman went to pot.’ Ah, Rebecca! she was 
but twenty-one— Now, squire, you see,’ contin- 


| hippen such child for no man’s moneywhich | 


ued Mr. Zorobabel L. Hoskins, ‘ that ere being 
the circumstance, you should be a-making your 
calculations for another spec;’ and he took his 
segar out of his mouth, and trimming it on the 
edge of the snuffer-tray, added, * Well, if so be 
as you’re a-going to do so; don’t you go to stand 


give the sun a black-eye, but do it right away.’ 
I told him it was a thing I could not yet think 
of; that my Wound was too fresh, my loss too 
recent. ‘If that ben’t particular, replied he, 
Squire Lawrie, I’m a pumpkin, and the pigs 
may. do their damndest with me. But! ain't a 
pumpkin, the squire he knows that.’ I assured 
him, without ‘very deéply dunkling the truth, 
that I had met with few men in America who 
knew better how many blue beans it took to 
make five. ‘I reckon, Squire Lawrie,’ said he, 
‘is a puffing a parley voo, but Isells no:-wooden 
nutmegs. Now ‘look ye here, squire. There 
be you, spinning your thumbs with a small child 
that ha’n’t got no mother: so I calculate, if you’ 
make Jerusalem five-nails, I guess, you ean’t’a 


is tarnation bad.’ I could not but acknowled, 

the good sense of his remark. He drew. his 
chair close in front of me, and taking the segar | 
dut of his mouth, and beating off the ashes on 
his left thumb-nail, replaced it. cy pwr 
given a puff, he raised his right hand aloft, and 
laying it emphatically down on his knee, said in 
his wonted slow and phlegmatic tone, ‘ Well, I 
guess that ’ere young woman, my neice—she 


splice! I have known that ’ere young woman 

‘liver the milk of our thirteen cows afore eight a 

morning, and then fetch Crumple and her calf 
from the bush.—Dang that ’ere Crumple! we 

never had no such heifer afore— she and her calf 
cleared out every night, and wouldn’t come home 

on no account, no never, ‘til Judy fetched her 

right away, when done milking ’tother thirteen.’ 
* No doubt, Mr. Hoskins,’ said I,‘ Miss Judith 

will make a capital farmer's wife in the country, 
but I have no cows to milk—all my live stock is 
a sucking bairn.’ ‘By the Gods of Jacob’s 
father-in-law! she’s just the cut forthat. But 
the squire knows I ain’t agoing to trade her. If 
she suits Squire Lawrie—good, says I—I shan’t 
ask no nothing for her ; but I can tell the squire 
as how Benjamin S. Thuds—what is biacksmith 
in our village—offered me two hundred and fifty 
dollars—gospel by the living jingo !—in my hand 
right away ; but you see, as how, he was an al- 
mighty boozer, though for blacksmithing a prime 
hammer—I said no, no, and there she is stilf'to 
be had—and I reckon Squire Lawrie may go the 
whole hog with her, and make a good operation.’ 
Discovering by this plain speaking of Mr, Hos, 
kins how the cat jumped—to use his own terms 
—we entered into the marrow of the business, 
till it came to pass, that I made a proposal for, 
Miss Judith, and soon after a paction was settled 

between me and her, that when the Fair Ameri- 

can arrived from Palermo, we should be married ; 
for she had a share in the codfish yenture by 

that bark,and we counted that the profits might 
prove a nest-egg; and it did so to the blithsome 

tune of four hundred and thirty-three dollars, 

which the old gentleman counted out to me in 

the hard on the wedding day.” - 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We sympathise with, and highly respect the 
feelings that dictated the lines transmitted by 
“S.E.T.” They are touched with truth and 
genuine sensibility—and this constitutes beauty, 
in such a case, to our eyes. But there are seve-_ 
ral words, and turns of language, in them, which 
would be censured by general readers. 

Our letter box is sometimes supplied with the 
fairest oblations of genius, but we are sorry to 
add that it is often crowded with amass of tune- 
less rhymes and juvenile trash— 


“Some strain, in rhyme, the muses on their racks, — 
Scream like the winding of ten thousand jacks.” 


The wit of “We're all Noddin,” we do not 
deny, but cannot find out. Is ita riddle, or an 


TO.OUR SUBSCRIBERS. ' 


The present number of the Ariel closes’ tite 


Third Volume; and in noticing the fact, the Ed- 
like a pump, with your arm up, as if you would | itor takes occasion to express his deep’ génsé of 
the many obligations he is under to a large list 
of Subscribers, and to very many gentlemen 
who have acted ag Agents, in various sections — 
of the Union, for the liberal manner in which 
the work has been supported and paid for by 
them. Many, however, have still failed to an- 
swef* our repeated calls upon, them for “the 
amount of their subscription. 
observe, that.if the majority had been equally 
rémiss, this w 
to.oblivion. We dislike to call upon delinquents : 
and now hope that those who are indebted to us, 


To such, we may 


would long since have Sunk ing, 


will not fail to make a speedy paymentof a sum 


As the Ariel advances in years, an@ as a pub- 
lic patronage continues to be éxtended towards 
it, so will it be our study to improve it as far as 
lies within our means, that all who are now its 
friends may remain so. The Fourth Volume 
will exhibit some important and expensive im- 


ben’t five-and-twenty—she’ll make a heavenly })Provements—four additional paper 


of a superior quality, and entirely new type. 


The embellishments will generally be land- 
scapes; andjif it had been possibléfor the Edi- 
tor procure original drawings, no resort 
would Be had to scenes foreign to our native 
country. If any of the readers of the Ariel 
possess drawings of American scenery, which 
have never been —— and would be pléased 
to see them included in the list of embellish- 
ments, by forwarding’ them, to) the Editér, by” 
mail or otherwise, they will be received with 
thanks; and if found sufficiently intefesting, 
they shall be engraved for the work. Remark- 
able landscapes, natural curiosites, or striking 
works of art—or even fancy sketches, if of a 
humorous character, will be very welcéme. . 


thy and appropriate, will be ptly inserted« 
Our friends at a distance gre requested to con- 
tribute. 

The Editor will feel grateful for any further 


presumes, that if even moderate exertions were 
made in neighborhoods where it is not widely 
circulated at presen 


those gentlémen who have consented to act-as 


warding from subscribers the amounts 

ively due: When the patriins of this publica- 
tion are prompt and good-humored (we havenev- 
er foundthem be otherwise) we commence the 
new year with a} cheerful spirit, determined to 
do our utmost duty. Subscribers in the City 
will be waited upon immediately on delivery of 
the first number, as usual. 


A variety of questions are asked us by corres- 
pondents from different parts of the country, in 
reply to which we have to say— 


That we have no copies of;the first, second, 
or third Volumes‘of the Ariel,‘nor can they be 


furnished at any price. 


The fourth Volume will principally contain 


engravings of landscapes, some of which are of 
the most beautiful description. ; 


There are some numbers.of the 3d Volume 


allegory, or 2 parody, or a hoax, or a real histo- | can yet be furnished to those who have missed 
ry? Does it relate to the duel, or to the longi- | them, but none except Nos. 10 to 26. Missing 


efforts, in extending the subscription list; “and - 


> 

4 


which is really ‘so small that a man should be +. 
‘ashamed to be dunned for it. _ 


+ 
_ Original articles, in. prose or poet 
ways received, with pleasure ; 
P 


tude? Is it political, Sunday-mailical, or non-| numbers will be gratuitsusly supplied, if we “ 
sensical? Is it meant to make us laugh or cry? | have them, and if applied forsoon. 


large: jon & 


In conclusion, Subscribers at a distance, and” 
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wtion; and anticipated his approaching dissolu- 


"* his successor the Abbe Gondelin, just before 


MISCELLANY. 


From the Washington Spectator. 
THE RULING PASSION STRONG IN 

DEATH. 

The last moments of Gen. Washington 
were inall ts worthy of the enviable 
life which he had led. His character was one 
of which it is delightful to catch a glimpse, 
amidst.the sorrows, crimes, and selfishness of 
history. The pages of Plutarch do not exhib- 
ita mind of more spotless integrity, or a more 
complete mode] of the lucidus ordo in the ar= 
rangement of his time er the performance of 
his various.duties. When the energies of his 
soul were laid prostate by disease, and “to 
infant weakness sunk the warrior’s arm,” the 

inent characteristics which had distin- 

ished him were tothe last. “Du- 
ring the short period of’ his illness,” observes 
his elegant biographer, “he economised his 
time, in arranging, with the utmost serenity, 
_ those few concerns which required his atten- 


tion with every demonstration of that equan- 
imity for which his life was so uniformly and 
singularly conspicuous.” 

The career of the late Abbe Sicard was 
one of angelic purity and benevolence. His 
successful labors to better the condition of the 
deaf'and dumb, will embalm his memory in 
the tears of posterity. The welfare of those | 
unfortunates seems to have engrossed his dy- 
ing thoughts: “My dear brother,” said he to 


he expired, #1 bequeath to you my dear chil- 
dren. I bequeath their souls to your religion, 
their bodies to your care, their ‘intellectual 
faculties to your enlightened capacity.”— 
Neither Socrates, nor Cato, nor Seneca, nor 
any of the Christian martyrs, met their death 


THE ARIEL: A SEMI-MONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


sia, by M de Segur, is the following exem- 
plification of the ruling passion. On the 
morning after the battle of Borodino, we ob- 
served several soldiers desperately wounded, 
scattered over the field of battle; their clothes 
had been torn in the fury of the combat, 
blackened with powder and spotted with blood. 
And yet, in the midst of their dying groans, 
they had a proud and undaunted, look, and at 
the sight of their adored Emperor uttered 
shouts of triumph. ‘ 

The reader no doubt remembers the crimes 
and fate of Thurtell, the murderer. of Mr. 
Weare. He was naturally endowed with 
great abilities, and a rude energy of soul 
which could not be concealed even by the 
hideous vices with which he was polluted.— 
His speech before the jury (as it is given in the 
London Magazine,) was a model of passion- 
atedeclamation; but when he had finished his 
powerful but useless effort to save his life, he 
relapsed into his usual indifference. 
his sentence was pronouncing, and the horrid 
directions uttered for his body’s dissection, he 
consumed the gine of snuff which had been 
pausing in his fingers; and, a few hours before 
his execution, his whole anxiety was to read 
Pierce Egan’s account of a boxing match!— 
The passion which engrossed the mind of the 
late murderer Swearingen, was his insane de- 
votion to the fiendish Millwood, who had be- 
wildered all his faculties. The wretched 
man, even while his fate was pending, and 
not a ray of hope remained to him, was detect- 
ed in pening a billet-deaux to “his dear Ra- 
chael;” and the infamous confessions which 
he wrote before his execution, to be published 
after his death, show how completely his ru- 
ling passion was predominant to the last.— 
Imight adduce instances equally atrocious, se- 


While |. 


with more fortitude and serenity—and his dy- 
ing words would have adorned the brightest 


of classical antiquity. 


The following is from the correspondence 
The patriarch of lit- 
erary men, the Bishop of Burigny, lived near 
a century without affiiction—and it is difficult 
to say whether he were most to be envied for 


of Grimm and Diderot. 


that of 


is deathy 


existence _so happy and so peaceful, or for 
death so sweet and tranquj. He felt no 
more pain atthe approach of death than at 


ashe would arfange his pillow to support his 
head when inclined tosleep. The most ad- 
ined of our native poets, W. C. Bryant, ap- 


pears to have had an eye on this passage of perfection. 


correspondence, when he describes the good 
man approaching death with confidenee— 


“Like one who wraps the drapery of bis couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.”’ 
When Dr. Roxburg, the celebrated botanist 
bed, overwhelmed with a fa- 
disease, a gentleman brought a fine speci- 
‘men of a new plant, in full bloom, to show 
hin:. Suddenly starting from his bed, the 
Doctoreagerly seized the precious plant, and 
forgetting all his maladies, hastened to ihe 
window to contemplate and expatiate upon its 
beauties. “The ‘solution is not perfect,” 
were the last words uttered by the distinguish- 
ed chemist, Dr. Murray, of Edinburg, when 
a _ potion was handed him. 

The besetting sin of Lord Nelson, which 
eonsiderably diminishes the lustre of his repu- 
tation, was the love with which his heart was 
enthralled by a fascinating syren. During 
the closing days of his existence he amused 
himself by writing verses on his absent mis- 
tress;and even m the agony of dissolution, 
his latest breath repeated the name of Lady 
Hamilton! 

I extract the following passage from Sal- 
lust, in order to give me an opportuity of in- 
troducing the modern illustration which fol- 
lows it. For the benefit of those who are not 

uite so skilled in the Latin as the’ renowned 
udibras, I will present the sentence in an 
English garb: “Far from_his soldiers, and a- 
midst the bodies of his slaughtered enemies, 
Cataline was found, still breathinga little, and 
his features still animated with. his, natural 


ferocity.” In Napoleon's Expedition to Rus- 


slumber; he disposed himself to die | Grawn from the records of real life. 


lected from the annals of old Bailey, and oth- 
er fearful records of crime; but the subject is 
too revolting to be dwelt upon—and only be- 
comes interesting from the truth to be gath- 
ered from it, that very few of those desperate 
men left the world with any real sentiments 
of compunction, or were worthy of the ill-judg- 
ed sympathy sometimes wasted on them, by 
persons whose feelings would perhaps not so 
readily expand in favor of unmerited calamity. 

The illustrations which I have given of the 
prevalence of the ruling passion, are facts 
¥ might 
swell the catalogue considerably by quoting 
passages from works of fiction, written by au- 
thors of genius who have imitated nature to 
Shakespeare represents Mercu- 
tio jesting, though mortally wounded; the 
dying Falstaff cracking jokes upon Bardolph’s 
nose; and the expiring Hotspur spouting a- 
bout honor. Fielding’s Jonathan Wild robs 
the parson on the scaffold; the miser in the 
“Fortunes of Nigel” dies grasping his hoard- 
ed treasure; the old Harpagon in Guerin’s 
Deluge, saves his money bag from the over- 
whelming flood, in preference to his wife and 
children; and Commodore Trunnion makes 
his exit with a volley of sea-faring metaphors. 


Sir W. Scott thus describes an expiring hero: } 


‘Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanly, on! 
Were the last words of Marmion.” 


The most zealous Brunswicker in Ire- 
land is a Monk—the most ardent Reform- 
er a Pofle—one of the bitterest Papists a 
Luther, The Trenches are the highest 
folk going. ; 


From the Baltimore Chronicle. 
A starling, perch’d within a cage, 
T’ escape, its efforts vainly tried ; 
Foil’d, disappointed, in a'rage, 
“IT can’t get out,” it peevish cried. 


An office-hunter who stood near, 
And who the exclamation heard, 
As from his eye he wip’d the tear, 
Thus feelingly addressed the bird :— 


“How different are our fates, my friend, 
Both raise the loud complaining din ; 
But toa very different end ; 
You can’t get oui—I can’t get in.” 


POETRY. 


THE WEE MAN. 
A ROMANCE. 
lt was a merry company, 
And they were just afloat, 
When lo! a man of dwarfish span, 
Came up and bail’d the boat. 


‘Good morrow to ye, gentle folks, 
And will ye let me in?— 

A slender space will serve my case, : 
For I am small and thin. 


They saw he was a dwarfish man, 
And very small and thin, 

Not seven such would matter much, 
And so they took him in. 

They laugh’d to see his little hat, 

‘With such a narrow brim; 

They laugh’d to note his dapper coat, 

With skirts so scant and trim. 


But barely had they gone a mile, 
When, gravely, one and all 

At once began to think the man 
Was not so very small. 


His coat had got a broader skirt, 
His hat a broader brim, 

His leg grew stout, and soon plumped out 
A very proper limb. 


Still on they went, and as they went, 
More rough the billows grew— 

And rose and fell, a greater swell, 
And he was swelling too! 


And lo! where room had been for seven, 
For six there scarce was space ! 

For tive !—for four !—for three !—not more 
Than two could find a place ! 


There was not even room for one! 
They crowded by degrees— 

Aye—closer yet, till elbows met, 
And knees were jogging knees, 


* Good sir, you must not sit a-stern, 
The wave will else come in!” 

Without a word he gravely stirr’d, 
Another seat to win. 


* Good sir, the boat has lost her trim, 
You must not sit a-lee!” 

With smiling face, and courteous grace, 
The middle seat took he. 


But still, by constant quiet growth, 
His back became so wide, 

Each neighbor wight, to left and right, 
Was thrust against the side. 

Lord! how they chided with themselves, 
That they had let him in; 

To see him grow so monstrous now, 
That came so small and thin. 


On every brow a dew-drop stood, 
They all grew scared and hot— 

“]’ the name of all that’s great and tall, 
Who are ye, sir, and what?” 


Lond langh‘d the Gogmagog, a laugh 
As loud as giant’s roar— 
“ When first I came, my proper name 
Was Little—now I’m Moore !” 
ox 


At Green Street Meetinghouse, on the 25th, JOHN 
HUDSON, Junr. of Friendsville, Susquehanna co. Pa. to 
SUSANNA CARMATT, of this city. 
On the 25th, by the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Mr. JESSE 
BROOKE to Miss CATHARINE BOOTS, both of Del- 
aware County. 


At Rochester, N. Y. on the 15th ult. HENRY NICHO- 
LAS, son of Aaron Erickson, aged about 2 years. His 
death was occasioned by drinking out of a boiling coffee 
pot, accidentally left within his reach, the steam which 
he inhaled causing the inflammation of the stomach, 
which ended in mortification, and in 48 hours death re- 
lieved the sufferer. 

In New Haven, Conn. on the 16th, MARIA, wife of 
John Shields, aged 24. She was attending servant of the 
ladies at the last New Year’s Ball, held at ihe Tontine in 
that city. Returning home, after 12 o’clock, she was 
met by two genteel dressed men, one of whom struck her, 
knocked her down, and kicked her furiously. Her cries 
brought help, but the villian had escaped. She was con- 
veyed to her home, where she lingered until her death. 


In Montreal, aged 51, Mr. NAHUM MOWER, the foun- 
der and for upwards of twenty two years proprietor of 
the Courant. Mr. Mower wasa native of Worcester, Ms. 
At an early period of life he eqbarked in business in the 
town of Windsor, Vt. where he published a paper under 
the title of the Post Boy, which he gave up and removed 
to that city, about twenty-three years since, and establish- 
ed the Canadian Courant. 


THE OLIO. 


Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. 


LOVE OF MONEY. 
When I was blind, my son, I did miscall 
My sordid vice of avarice, true thrift. 
But now forget that lesson, I prithee do, 
That coz’ning vice, although it seems to keep 
Our wealth, debars us from possessing it, 
And makes us more than poor. 

May’s Old Couple. 


Enp or THE Woruip.—A periodical, estab- 
lished in Portland some time ago, and entitled 
“The World,” has, we perceive, been discon- 
tinued, 


A few months since, at a justice’s court in 
Vermont, the lawyers who managed the case 
happening to differ far more in corporeal dimen- 
sions than intellectuai, the larger, after having 
endured the pasquinades of the Lilliputian tillhe 
had lost his temper, threatened to put the Lilli- 
putian in his pocket! To this the other replied 
with great sang froid,*In that case you have 
twice the law in your pocket that you have in 
your head.’ 

CONSCIENCE. 
Yet still there whispers the small voice within, 
Heard thro’ God’s silence, and o’er glory’s din ; 
Whatever creed be taught or land be trod, 
Man’s conscience is the oracle of God!—Byron. 


A wag ofa fellow by some unlucky accident, | 


made a smal! rent in his pantaloons. His land- 

lady discovering his linen upon his chair under 

him, thinking it was a napkin, endeavored to 

pull it away undiscovered. The fellow feeling 

what was going on, seized the collar of his shirt 

with both hands, exclaiming,“by jolly you 

must tear the collar off before you get it.” 
CRITICS. 

Those fierce inquisiters of wit, 

The critics, spare no flesh that ever writ, 

But just as tooth-drawers find among the rout, 

Their own teeth work in pulling others out, 

So they, decrying all of all they write, 

Think to erect a trade of judging by’t :—Builer. 
ANOTHER. 

A man must serve his time to every trade, 

Save censure ; critics all are ready made; 

Take hackney’d jokes from Miller, got by rote, 

With just enough of learning to misquote ; 

A mind well skilled to forge or find a fault, 

A turn for punning, call it Attic salt; 

To Jeffrey go, be silent and discreet, 

His,pay is just ten sterling pounds per sheet; 

Feil not to lie, “twill seem a lucky hit, 

Shrink not from blasphemy, “twill pass for wit; 

Care not for feeling, pass your project jest, 

And stand a critic, hated yet caressed !—Byron. 


In chancery, at one time, when the counsel of 
the parties set forth the boundaries of the land in 
question, by the plot, and the counsel of one 
part said, * We lie on this side, my lord :” and 
the counsel of the other part said, “and we lie 
on this side ;’’ the lord Chancellor, Hatton, stood 
up and said, “if you lie on beth sides, whom 
will you have me to believe?” 
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yron. rhe winter sun, with melancholy ray, » _ Bnjoy each blessing of this chequerMd life, 
dent, ' Ounce more dawns feebly onthe New Year’s Day; _“ fn kindness think, whatthey thro’ want endure, . \ il 
land- Round cheerful hearths, the song or joke revolves," _ Whom fate; or.sad mischance has render’d poor;) . * 
ander And frém each care, the y@fthful heart absolves ; ‘View those with feelings, like your own, imbu 
E’en age forgets its aching limbs awhile, Now perishing perhaps for want offood— 
s shirt And lizhts its time-worn face up witha smile; See sickly parents stretch’d on scanty bed— ¢. € 
With grateful heart, and retrospective eye, Hear helpless children cry aloud for bread— 
Ponders on joys and happy days gone by. Whilst dreary winter with its wreathing snows, +- m 
Thrice blessed age! that'can in calmness view, A chilly mantle o'er their dwelling throws. ‘ : 
Its by-gone years, and every fear subdue,  O,many a noble minded virtuons heart, 
Prepared, when called, to journey to that bourne, down by poverty, is doom’d to smart, 
t, From whence the traveller can ne’er return, seek out—ssistance speedy lend, 
g idchegyen will bless you as the poor man’s friend, 
om The newsman now, whilst joys around you press, ie : ve 
es that in the meek profasion, he, passing tribute'to pay. : 
‘rote,’ Among gifts will still remember’d be. « Her sons are morgl, generous and kind, 
; “through summer's heat, and winter's pelti rm, Her lovely danghters, beanteous and refin’d; « 
It, Cheerful he’s trudz*d, his duty to perform, e Here hand in hand, fair arts and science mooie ‘ 
Whilst you secure fro:n sun, or driving sleet, And learning claims it as her fav’rite seat. 
set; Perused, at eagg, his sem*-monthly sheet, re thrives the drama, with its magic*art, 


To please the faney, or improve the heart ; 
Religion here her blessed influence spreads, 
And frail man, a holy lustre sheds, 


itt . 
Catms@he bruised heart, bv earthly riv’n, 


the ARieL’s maze, by genius lit, 

wept at sorrow’s tale, or smiled at wit. 
Here, by the engraver’s skill portray’d, 

Our country’s fairest scenes have been array’d, 
With brief description of each hill and glea, 
Of sombre forests or of mossy fen— 

Of blooming vallies, lakes, or splendid dome, 
And lowly hut, the peasant’s jovous home. 
Here lovers’ tale, or poets’ melting sons, 
Shall cause new feelings in your breasts to thror 
Till fancy leads you to her sun-lit howers, 
To wile away the winter's tedious-hours. 


with hope, po'rts ont the to heaven. 
Here water pure, and mild salubrious air, 
Yields us, of health, a fall and bounteous shares, 


Earth’s richest products, flow tous in streams ; 

With eveliy faxnry our market teems ; 
And classic buildings, as they round us rise, >< 

Fill stranger breasts with raptre and surprise, 
Mav Philadelphia, long exa'ted be, : 

Fair virtue’s home, the birth-place of the free. ’ 
To you, the gen’rovs hearted of the soil 


Who in each cause himane, most cheerlygtoil, And now kind patroms, as we close our song, 
Whose hearts for human woe intensely Rel, We hope ycur bouhty will ovr jovs proong ; 
In charity's behalf we would appeal! oe health and happiness, with pleasure cheer, ¢ 
Whilst you, with well stored Minds and plenty rife, our homes and bosoms thro’ the new boradpar SE 
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